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all stationed preachers in the Methodist Episcopal 
Church are authorised agents for their locality. 


The Outlook. 


It is just three hundred years since Spitzbergen 
was discovered, and the western and larg- 
est island of the group — about half as large 
as the State of New York — has never been 
explored. Tidings came last week that an 
English expedition, under the leadership of 
Sir W. M. Conway, has penetrated the icy 
parrier that forms the coast line, and 
crossed the island, thus collecting inter- 
esting information concerning ite unknown 
interior. The data will soon be given to 
the public. 








England has abandoned her claim to Trinidad 
and acknowledged Brazil’s right to the 
island. The only ground for her claim was 
the non- occupancy of the insular rock, and 
its convenience as a cable station. She 
seized it for the latter purpose last year, 
contrary to the protest of the Brazilian 
acthorities. Subsequently she offered to 
submit her claim to arbitration — an offer 
which was promptly rejected by Brazil. 
The kind offices of Portugal were finally 
accepted by both parties, and the decision 
was in favor of the South American claim- 
ant. One more occasion for dispute is thus 


removed, British cable company will 
be permitted to lease land on the island for 
a station. 


Complete returns have not been received, at this 
time of writing, from the numerous sta- 
tions where astronomers observed the sun’s 
total eclipse on Sunday last. These sta- 
tions had been set up in Northern Europe 
and Japan, and elaborate preparations had 
been made for photographing the solar 
corona and conducting other observations. 
A dispatch from St. Petersburg announced 
that clouds obstructed the work of obser- 
vation at Vadso, on the west coast of Nova 
Zembla, where Sir Robert Ball, the English 
astronomer royal, had taken up his station. 
His errand therefore was fruitless. Prof. 
Todd, who is in charge of the Amherst ex- 
pedition, and who chose Yezo, the most 
northerly island of the Japanese group, for 
his station, has not yet been heard from. 





The agitation for free silver coinage is having a 
most disheartening effect upon business in 
different parts of the country. A New York 
company has postponed the erection of a 
number of large grain store-houses until 
this disturbing question is settled. Mills 
have closed down, throwing out of work 
thousands of operatives, because of alarm 
at what the future may bring in the shape 
of a debased currency. Ourtailment, if not 
absolute cessation, is reported from almost 
évery quarter. Of course something will 
be gained by this arrest of enterprise in the 
absorption of old surplusages; accumula- 
tions of stock long on hand will be used up 
and the way paved for healthy beginnings 
in the fall; but meantime the monetary 
Uncertainty affects all, and most seriously 
the small traders and the working classes. 

The most sensational event in the business world 
last week was the failure of Moore Brothers 
ot Chicago, the “‘ promoters” of the Dia- 
Mond Match and New York Biscuit com- 
panies, who had raised the stock to fancy 
prices, and whose margins finally gave out. 
Their liabilities are reckoned by the mill- 
ions. The prompt closing of the Chicago 
Stock Exchange, which dealt principally 
in the shares which the Moores were hand- 
ling, and the willingness of the banks to 
make arrangements to tide over the sus- 
Pension until the difficulties could be 
straightened out, prevented a panic. A 
P0ol will probably be organized to under- 


write the Diamond Match stock. Both the 
companies named are paying well. The 
principal loss will fall on the speculators. 


Many industries are suffering serious loss by the 
extraordinary expansion of the bicycle 
demand, according to a writer in the Forum, 
Nearly a million of persons have purchased 
wheels during the current year, and much 
of the money thus invested has been 
diverted from established channels. Thus, 
the piano trade has fallen off nearly one 
half; 80, too, has the sale of watches and 
jewelry. Stable keepers complain that they 
can no longer let horses, and saddle and 
harness makers find their work in light de- 
mand. Bvoksellers, tailors, and hatters 
have their indictment of the prevailing 
“fad.” Tobacconists and saloon-keepers 
grumble at diminished custom. Ohurches 
are lightly attended. On the other hand, 
roads are being improved, and the general 
health of the people,as a whole, promoted 
— and “ health is the best wealth.” 





The Porte has succeeded at length In displacing 
the Armenian Patriarch, Mattheos Ismirlian 
—in compelling him to resign office. 
Though distrusted by the Armenian revo- 
lutionary party, which at one time threat- 
ened his assassination, the oppressed people 
had no firmer, wiser friend than the Patri- 
arch. He was not ready to support the 
extreme views and measures of this in- 
surgent party, while on the other hand he 
was charged by the Turks with fomenting 
discontent among his countrymen and with 
planning outbreaks. His official life has 
not been a happy one, but the Turks have 
found in him aprelate whom they could 
neither bribe nor terrify. His withdrawal 
at this time, when Russian policy is in the 
ascendant, and the Turkish empire appears 
to be on the point of disintegration, is felt 
to be a serious calamity for his countrymen, 





A Pan-American Congress was calied, at the sug- 
gestion of President Alfaro of Ecuador and 
by invitation of President Diaz, to meet in 
the City of Mexico on the 10th inst., the 
primary object of which waa to be the af- 
firmation of the Monroe Doctrine as the 
public law of the countries represented. 
No such unanimity in accepting the invita- 
tion was manifested as was the case seven 
years ago, when eighteen republics of this 
Continent, including Hayti, were repre- 
sented in a conference held in Washington 
under the chairmanship of Mr. Blaine. As 
no tidings have come, at presenf writing, 
of an international meeting, it is probable 
that the response was too feeble to justify 
organized proceedings. Just now, in fact, 
there is a good deal of political disturbance 
in the Southern republics. In Ecuador, 
Peru, Bolivia, Chili and Colombia, the Pres- 
idency of the country is either in dispute, 
or uprisings against the person holding the 
office are reported. It is hardly an oppor- 
tune time for a meeting of the character 
proposed. 





Rioting in Spain. 


The popular outbreaks in the province of 
Valencia last week against the Government 
were attributed, by the Minister of the In- 
terior, to the instigation of Ouban emissa- 
ries.. Possibly agente of the insurgents 
may be at work in Spain fomenting ineur- 
rection, but the Spanish people have more 
immediate and pressing grievances, and 
need no outside inducement to impel them 
to rebellion. On them fall the taxes levied 
to pay the enormous expense of transport- 
ing, equipping and supporting the 121,326 
soldiers who have already reached the 
* Ever Faithful Isle.’ From their, ranks 
come the vast numbers that compose this 
army of subjugation; and those at home 
who know the sufferings and exposures of 
those who go, who know the terrible and 
unavailing sacrifice of life which has al- 
ready taken place, and the hopelessness of 
reducing the island to subjection notwith- 
standing the daily reported “ victory ” of 
the Spanish arms, may well feel that the 
time has come for them to take a stand 





against further imposition or sacrifice. 





Spain is fighting a losing battle in her con- 
test with Ouba, and is jeopardizing not 
merely her national prosperity and credit, 
but her own form of government as well. 





Rapid Transit in New York. 


The rapid transit problem in New York 
City is still unsolved. Since the decision 
adverse to a tunnel under Broadway was 
rendered, many plans have been consid- 
ered. The latest of these — the Gould-Sage 
proposal for extending the elevated system 
— was declined last week because the Oom- 
mission has no power to authorize the 
building of a surface road, which was in- 
cluded in the proposed scheme of exten- 
sion. It was finally decided that the chief 
engineer be instructed to submit plans for 
& $30,000,000 construction, mostly under- 
ground, to begin at the Oity Hall, proceed 
under Elm Street and Fourth Avenue to 
the Grand Oentral Station on Forty-second 
Street, and there to divide into an east and 
west side route. The objection was strongly 
urged that this route ignores the shopping 
district, and also the great commercial 
centre of the city below Oity Hall which 
furnishes 40 per cent. of the up traffic of 
both the cable and the elevated roads; but 
three members of the Commission favored 
this route as most feasible one if 
Broadway is ruled out, and the engineer's 
report will be considered at the next meet- 
ing of the Commission in September. 





A Commendable Attitude. 


But for England the island of Crete would 
by this time have been blockaded by Eu- 
ropean fleets, ali hope of assistance to its 
Ohristian inhabitants from Greece would 
have been cut off, the Porte’s power would 
have been reinstated, and such massacres as 
that which occurred at Heraklion (Oandia) 
last week, when men, women and children 
were ruthlessly butchered, would have be- 
come painfully common, Germany, as is 
well known, believes in maintaining the 
Sultan’s authority, “at whatever cost of 
blood-guiltiness,”’ in order not to disturb 
the balance of power. England’s refusal 
prevents joint action, and practically spoils 
the combination. If the London Standard 
is inspired by the Foreign Office, as is con- 
fidently believed, its recent editorials con- 
clusively show that Lord Salisbury is 
convinced that the only effective cure of 
the Sultan’s misrule is the dismemberment 
of his empire; and that Orete in particular, 
which has suffered so cruelly, should not be 
hindered in establishing her independence 
by any concerted action of the Kuropean 
powers. 


The Late Judge Shellabarger. 


Judge Samuel Shellabarger, who died in 
Washington last week at the ripe age of 78, 
was a prominent leader in national politics 
@ generation ago, and has left behind an en- 
during name in the legislative history of 
the country. He it was who drafted the 
provisions of the Reconstruction act in the 
Thirty-ninth Congress under which the se- 
ceded States framed new constitutions. 
He was chairman of the special committee 
appointed in connection with the Blaine- 
Oonkling controversy over the attack made 
by the latter upon the then Provost Marshal 
General of the Army. After a brief term 
as the representative of this country at the 
court of Portugal, Mr. Shellabarger re- 
turned to this country, and as a member of 
the Forty-Second Oongress engineered 
through the House the famous “ Ku-Klux 
law,” which put an end to the organizations 
formed for the purpose of political assasei- 
nation. He was a member of the Civil 
Service Commission in 1874 and 1875. Since 
that time he has resided in Washington 
and been recognized as a leader in the legal 
profession. 


Testing Ocean Currents. 


It has long been known that tloating ma- 
terial in the track of the Gulf Stream is 
wafted or carried across the ocean, and 
either dropped on some northern coast of 











Europe, or, circling to the South is thrown 





upon the shores of the Azores or Canaries, 
or, escaping these, recrosses the ‘ocean and 
brings up on some West Indian island or on 
the beaches of the Oaribbean Sea or the 
Mexican Gulf. Interesting questions rela- 
tive to the speed of this “river in the 
ocean ” at different seasons, and the laws 
that regulate its diverging branches remain 
to be solved. To determine these, bottles 
of a peculiar shape are issued by the Hydro- 
graphic Office to shipmasters with instruc- 
tions to enclose and seal within each bottle 
the date and location of commitment to the 
sea. Ninety-five of these bottles were res- 
cued and returned to the office during the 
first six months of the present year. The 
most interesting voyage made was by 
Bottle No. 6, which began below the equa- 
tor, a thousand miles off Sierra Leone, July 
80, 1893, and ended in the Shetland Islands, 
March 30, 1896, after having traveled nearly 
8,000 miles in its ciroular path at an average 
drift of eight miles per day. 





A Call for a Third Ticket. 


The dissatisfaction of a large number of 
Democrats with both the principles and the 
candidates agreed upon at the Ohicago Con- 
vention, and their especial aversion to the 
Populist combination there effected and ite 
financial vagaries, has resulted in a deter- 
mination to form a new party, to be known 
as “The National Democratic Party,” and 
to select standard-bearers who will repre- 
sent Democratic principles pure and simple, 
with no alien tincture, and who will un- 
yieldingly stand for the vital principle of 
sound money. Thirty-five States were rep- 
resented in the conference which decided 
upon this action. The Chicago Convention 
was denounced as ‘ revolutionary.” The 
decision was unanimous to call « national 
convention, to meet in Indianapolis, Sept. 
2, for the purpose of nominating candidates 
for President and Vice President, and for 
enunciating fundamental principles. That 
this movement will contribute to defeat 
Bryan by securing votes which, out of party 
loya)ty, might otherwise have been cast for 
him, is evident on the face. That it will 
diminish the support of McKinley on the 
part of thousands of Democrats who, reo- 
ognizing that the supreme question of the 
hour is a stable currency, had mentally de- 
cided to vote for the Republican candidate, 
is none the less evident. But while this 
movement will be regarded as unquestion- 
ably consistent and commendable, its sup- 
porters even must realize that a divided 
party is doomed to defeat. 





Courtesies That Will be Remembered. 


Praise for Emperor William of Germany 
from a French source is rare; but in the 
case about to be referred to it was merited. 
The Emperor, it seems, went to Norway a 
month ago, and stopped at Stalheim. 
Rooms had been previously engaged in the 
hotel bya party of French excursioniste, 
who were to arrive on the steamer “ Gén- 
éral Chanzy.”” The perplexed hotel-keeper, 
fearing to offend his royal guest by this 
French irruption, frankly told him his diffi- 
culty. The Emperor replied that he was 
traveling as a simple tourist and did not 
wish to make trouble for excursioniste, par- 
ticularly for such as were French. The 
Frenchmen were therefore made welcome. 
The next day at breakfast the French trav- 
elers arose, went out and courteously sa- 
luted the Emperor before he came into the 
dining hall. During the day he went with 
them sight-seeing. That night the tourists 
boarded their steamer which, while pro- 
ceeding on her course, unfortunately 
grounded in the Nordfjord. Her passen- 
gers were taken off by an English vessel 
whose captain charged 100 francs for each 
one rescued. As soon as the Em 
learned of the mishap he dispatched the 
German cruiser ‘‘ Gefion ”’ to render assist- 
ance. She succeeded after considerable diffi- 
culty in pulling the ‘“ Général Ohanzy ” off 
the rocks; her chivalrous captain refused to 

the slightest gift for this valuable 
service. These facts were furnished to the 
Paris Figaro, and the courtesy of the Ger- 
man ruler received the praise which it cer- 
tainly deserved. A few such acts on both 
sides would go far towards mitigating the 
bitter feeling between the two nations. 
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Our Contributors. 


FOREVER THERE IS GOD. 
Harriet Warner Ke(ua, 
Auther of “Is Not This the Land of Bevlah 7?” 


Forever there is God! 
So how can a heart be desolate wholly ? 
He may toil, he may plod, 
Fee! the stroke of the rod, 
He may wander afar in pleasure and folly, 
in the wild tangled mazes of life he may feel, 
The sting of the serpent is bruising his heel, 
And sin is drowning his soul! in its flood, 
Still, forever and ever is God, 


Forever there is God! 
But what help for a sinner who never has 
prayed 
‘Tl destroyed and dismayed ? 
Till when sorely afraid 
Ot doom, and of God from whom he has 
straved — 
What help, when he feels the black death in 
his teeth . 
He has bartered himself for, when gaping 
beneath 
Is the boundless abyss, with its fathomless 
flood ? 
Still above and forever is God, 


Forever there is God! 
God — righteousness, justice, purity, truth, 

But chiefest of all is love, 

Beneath, around and above: 

Love is greater than ein in sooth, 
Love, inexhaustible, changeless forever, | 
Meeting the soul in its upward endeavor, 
Love that is fathomiess, measureless, broad, — 
Will a man not kneel to love and God ? 


Stevens’ Point, Wis. 





CLIFF SEAT, 1896. 
Louise Manning Hodgkins. 


66 WOULD like to see a procession of 

all the tamous folk who have been 
entertained in that house,” said a lover of 
historic associations, gazing with reverent 
eyes at the carven door-posts of one of the 
earliest homes of our forefathers in Massa- 
chusetts. A retrospect of merely half a 
generation brings a like expression to the 
lips, as one recalls the noble forms and faces 
that have crossed the threshold of Oliff 
Seat, and to whom the honored host and 
hostess, Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Oook, have 
said “ Salve! ” with hospitality, and‘ Ave! ” 
with regret. The breadth of generous 
minds is indicated by the names of their 
nobie guests. As one turns the leaves of a 
treasured guest-book one finds the record 
of such reformers as Neal Dow, Frances 
Willard, Mary Clement Leavitt, Anthony 
Uomstock, Gov. St. John, Prof. Stuckenburg, 
Wilbur F. Orafts; such theologians as Dr. 
Park, Theodore Ouyler, Joseph Parker, Dr. 
Noble, Dr. Deems; such artists as Watrous 
Decker and Sanderson; such authors as 
Lucy Larcom and Isabel Hapgood; such 
missionaries as Dr. Hamlin, Dr. Davis, Dr. 
Ely and Dr. Root; such editors as Simeon 
Gilbert, Robert West and Frances J. Dyer; 
such educators as President Magoun, B. G. 
Northrop, Prot. Whiting, Mary H. Hunt — 
and these are but a few of the scores from 
our own and other lands who think of hap- 
py hours at Oliff Seat, of which they once 
ll “ Stay, thou art so fair.” 

Around Oliff Seat the drives to historic 
spots associated with Wolfe, Montcalm, 
Ethan Allen, Lord Howe, the old fort or the 
new industries, are as charming as of yore; 
encircling her vine-wreathed verandas are 
the same beautiful groves of- em ae 

le; rising above her tower 6 C) 
aS mountain heights that begin 
the Adirondack chain; but the throbbing 
life more eager than the very heart of the 
summer, so keenly felt in rushing mount- 
ain wind, murmuring brook, and winging 
bird and bee, is necessarily tempered this 
season by the prolonged illness of Joseph 
Gook, the very “ light of all seeing” at 
Clift Seat. His thousands of friends and 
acquaintances will be glad to learn that in 
the home of his birth and boyhood he is 
making slow but constant progress toward 
rest and se a now, he is hearing 


jos 





which all lovers of our country’s weal 
should give thanks. 

Oh, for an hour of Joseph Oook! one 
has been prone to exclaim, as one has read 
in the last six weeks some of the utterances 

from political and religious 
platforms. Whether or not his voice is 
heard again as in the olden days, this a time 
to remember gratefully a man whose atti- 
tude of strength and words of power for 
more than twenty years have had no small 
part in keeping the fire of patriotism aglow 
and the lamp of truth burning brightly on 
the altar of freedom and religion. 








SUNDAYS ABROAD. 
I. 
At Sea. 
Rev. J. Wesley Johnston, D. D. 


P dics: why so many of our people, partic- 

ularly those of moderate means, should 
take the more expensive lines and rush 
through the ocean voyage, when they might 
save half of their passage money and at the 
same time enjoy a delightful trip at sea, is a 
question, so far, without a satisfactory 
reply. 

Of course the matter of seasickness is, 
with some, one of serious consideration, and 
seasickness is asually a serious affair. Be- 
fore and after we may regard it somewhat 
humorously, but in the hour and article of 
its visitation one can truly say, ‘‘ No room 
for mirth or trifling here.” In sober ear- 
nestness and with varied meanings life be- 
comes an empty dream, and the world has 
a hollowness which explains the ‘ aching 
void ” of which the poet so feelingly writes. 
It is possible, however, to considerably 
lessen the horrors of this ocean scourge, 
and by sheer grit and will-power make 
oneself master of the situation. The imag- 
ination must be kept well in hand, the sense 
of smell must be carefully restrained, the 
morbid delicacy and supersensitiveness 
which enter so largely into life must be 
blunted somewhat, and the traveler deter- 
mine to make the best of things in every 
way. Plenty of rugs, a good steamer chair, 
an understanding with the deck steward in 
which he will see a financial consideration, 
a strong desire not ‘to be, to do, or to 
suffer,” will in the end produce results the 
most grateful and satisfactory that can be 
imagined, Having made seVeral trips 
across the Atlantic I can testify from per- 
sonal experience as to the benefits of the 
above suggestions. Another thing should 
be borne in mind, and that is the necessity 
of an abundance of suitable apparel for a 


trip at sea. There are no dry goods stores. 


on board. There is no way of making 
amends for haste‘or forgetfulness on shore, 
and when one wants anything he usually 
wants it very badly. Hence the most ample 
provision should be made against all possi- 
ble contingencies, for from New York to 
Liverpool or Glasgow means every climate 
under the sun besides sundry climates in 
which the sun has no part whatever. A 
good steamer trunk or large valise well and 
carefully packed is of the first consequence 
to the one who will be comfortable. A 
hand-bag for the Continent is all right in its 
way, but a trunk at sea is most essential, 
No charge, by the way, for this advice. 

It was a blazing hot day when the steam- 
er “State of Oalifornia” left her dock in 
New York, and amid waving of handker- 
chiefs and pleasant good-bys we sailed out 
through the Narrows. In less than half an 
hour overcoats and ulsters were in demand, 
and men had hardly ceased mopping their 
brows before their teeth were chattering in 
the cold and wind, But with a measured 
beat, suggesting the pitilesaness and inflex- 
ibility of fate, the big engines performed 
their work, and before the night had well 
set.in land was “ out of sight,” and as for 
the ocean, we were “ right in it.” . 

Our first meal was a brilliant success; 
everybody was present, and there were 
parties laughing and talking in the most 
pleasant way. Some of these good people, 
however, were like certain saints who ap- 
peared but once, and the dining-room saw 
their faces no more. Then came night; and 
as by this time the wind had died down, 


} and the heat re-asserted itself, the state- 


rooms were hot almost as ovens, for the 
great mass of iron lying in the dock under 


| a July sun for nearly a week was heated in 
WY | every part. This was when the old travel- 
b pgp stoacageand 


and so instead of trying 


























rise at sea has something to live for, and 
something to remember. On shore my 
weakness is sunsets. I appreciate sunsets, 
and am willing any time to admit their 
gorgeousness and glory, but’ I am not so 
strenuous about sunrises. Indeed, I am not 
on speaking terms with the average sun-: 
rise. In the winter it is too cold to really 
enjoy one, and in the summer the sun gets 
up so provokingly and aggressively early as 
to make the day altogether too long. But 
at sea it is entirely different, and when the 
sun rises properly he ought to be encour- 


Concerning the days which followed 
nothing in particular need be said, as this 
letter is not a diary, hence we will come to 
the Sunday of which I am specially to 
write. By this time we were in a fog bank, 
and the horn was blowing with an utter in- 
difference to either ears or headaches. By 
the way, why can’t a steam pipe be carried 
out to the bowsprit and the horn put there, 
giving it an advantage of from two to 
three hundred feet, instead of locating it 
midships where it is usually worse than any 
of the plagues of Egypt. 

The ship’s bell sounded for service, and if 
ever the ringing of a bell is solemn and im- 
pressive it surely is here. With gratifying 
promptness the congregation assembles, 
and nearly all who are able to leave their 
berths are present. Hymn-books and 
prayer- books have been distributed by the 
stewards, a pulpit has been mysteriously 
erected by means of pillows and cushions 
draped with the Knglish flag, and the sery- 
ice of the English Ohurch is quite closely 
followed. An American Episcopalian min- 
ister leads in this part of the worship, after 
which a sermon was preached. As I was 
the preacher on this particular occasion, it 
is hardly necessary to speak of the sermon. 
(The above sentence, like certain mysteri- 
ous passages in the Apocalypse, is capable 
of several readings. Blessed is the man 
who can read it as it was written! ) 

In the afternoon a Roman Catholic priest 
held service in the same place, and as he 
was generous enough to extend an invita- 
tion to allon board, many of us availed 
ourselves of this imaginary courtesy. And 
it was only imaginary, for, taking advan- 
tage of the situation, he proceeded to show 
from his standpoint the manifest superior- 
ity of the Roman Uhurch, and by a diplo- 
matic avoidance of the very things which 
compelled Luther’s rebellion and led to the 
Reformation, he made a very plausible and 
specious plea for general church union. 
But the cunning man nearly always over- 
reaches himself, and in this case the priest 
was the one who failed, for from being one 
of the most popular of the passengers he 
dropped, as by common consent, and for 
companionship finally had to resort to the 
steerage. 

Just at dinner, about 6, we were all 
startled by the stopping of the engines 
and the ship coming to a standstill. In- 
stantly there was a rush on deck, where we 
learned that a fisherman’s boat, a dory, 
with two men in it, was seen somewhere 
in the fog. All eyes were strained looking 
here and.there, and the horn sounded 
almost continuously. At length ia the dim 
distance the little boat was seen, and the 
ship moved slowly to meet the lost, fisher- 
men, and with the heartiest of cheers and 
welcomes ths men were encouraged as they 
rowed toward us. Poor fellows! For four 
days they had been on the sea in an open 
boat, three days without food, and how 
they kept afloat in the midst of such billows 
isa mystery. Bagerly they were assisted 
on board and most carefully tended by Dr. 
Findlay, the ship’s doctor, and many of the 
passengers wept for joy as they saw them 
saved from the hungry and remorseless 
sea, The next day we learned their story, 
acommon one, but which has not always 
such a pleasant ending: they were fisher- 
men on the Bavks who in the fog had lost 
their vessel, and were adrift on the broad 
sea. The genius of American generosity 
soon manifested itself, for, after having 
made arrangements with the sailors of” the 
“¢ Oalifornia,’’ the traps and gear of the ship- 
wrecked men were auctioned off, and even 
the nails of their boots were sold at twenty- 
five cents apiece! How the lookout, in a 
fog so dense as this was, could discern such 
a speck on the sea, is a proof of the close- 
ness of the watch which is kept on these 
ocean steamers. Too much praise cannot 
be accorded to Captain Braes for his 
thoughtfulness and promptness, and that 
one touch of nature which makes the whole 
world kin was very plainly seen when 
steerage and saloon forgot all about restric- 
tions and differences, and in one mass on 
the deck shouted and cheered and wept for 
joy. 

And now the night descends rapidly. The 








ns, 


engines start up again, once more is heard 
the rush of the vessel through the billows, 
and with grateful hearts that we are in the 
hollow of His hand who neither slumber, 
nor sleeps we end this most eventful sun- 
day in mid ocean. 


= 


THE LITERARY EVENT OF THE YEAR. 
E. A. 


HE recent opening of the Goethe-Schiller 
Archives marks an epoch in the literary 
history of Germany. lt represents the realiza- 
tion of an ideal —an ideal of the Grand- duchess 
Sophie, one of the greatest benefactresses of 
Europe, to make Weimar, the Mecca of the 
Golden Age of German literature, the preserver 
of the literary monuments of this rich period, 
Eleven years ago occurred the death of Walther 
von Goethe, the grandson and last descendant of 
the illustrious poet. He bequeathed the grand- 
duchess all the letters, manuscripts, books and 
the like of his grandfather, and these were made 
the nucleus of a Goethe collection. Three 
years later the generous grandson and great- 
grandson of Schiller, the Barons Gleichen- Russ- 
wurm, presented the grand-duchess the entire 
contents of the magnificent Schiller collection 
with the understanding that it and the Goethe 
collection should be united. Since the literary 
remains of Germany’s two greatest poets have 
been combined, the collection has increased al- 
most threefold, surpassing all expectations of the 
most ardent Goethe and Schiller admirers. The 
ideal of the grand-duchess may be said to be 
more than realized; for the handsome treasure 
house whose portals bave just been opened to 
the world contains not only literary remains of 
the great poets of the Golden Age, but literary 
remains from every period of German literature. 
The reader may gain an idea of the extensive- 
ness of the collection from a condensed portion 
of the address of Professor Supham, the archiy- 
ist: — 


“The Archives contain besides the entire 
collections of Goethe and Schiller the entire col- 
lections of many other great poets. Worthy ot 
mention are the literary remains of Immermann, 
Hebbel, Otto ining and Fritz Reuter, ali 
celebrated writers of the present century. The 
collections of the two former were presented by 
relatives of the ts. Then parts of Moerike’s, 
Rueckert’s, Keller’s, Wieland’s and Herder’s 
collections constitute a very valuable portion of 
the Archives. The descendants of Wieland and 
Herder are desirous that the collections of these 
illustrious contemporaries of Goet he and Schiller 
shall be as well represented as possible. ‘I'bat 
the large manus%ript collection of the grand- 
ducal library (200,000 vols.) has been made a 

t of the Archives isa matter of very great 
mportance, since the value of this collection 
cannot be estimated too highly. Important 
recent gifts are the entire correspondence of 
Goethe with the celebrated botanist, Dr. O. A. 
Martins, and the magnificent library of the 
versatile writer, Ferdinand Feiligrath, of Lon- 
don. The latter was presented by the writer’s 
wife, who is a native of Weimar. Besides the 
above there are many valuable letters, manu- 
seripte and other literary documents coming 
trom Germany, Switzerland, and a number of 
foreign countries, and representing all the 
periods of German literature. The Golden Book, 
which contains a record of all that has been 
received during the past eleven years, is almost 
full. The first entry made by Professor Suphan 
is as follows: ‘ Three letters written by Goethe 
to the child, Bettina von Arnim. Given by 
Hermann Grimm.’ The donor, a celebrated 
Berlin professor, is the son of Wilhelm Grimm.”’ 








The ceremonies were attended by distin- 
guished literati from all parts of Germany and 
from several foreign countries. Among the 
many men of letters that were present the fol- 
lowing might be mentioned: Heyse, Spielhagen, 
Frenzel, Rodenberg and von Wildenbruch, 

Heyse is one of the most versatile writers of 
this generation. His reputation rests chiefly on 
his short stories, of which type of literary pro- 
duction he is Germany’s greatest representative. 
As a writer of epic and iyric poetry and so- 
called “‘ tendenz”’ works of fiction, and as a 
translator and dramatist, he has also achieved 
great success. When quite a young man he was 
called by King Max to Munich, where he has 
since lived. 

Spielhagen, a resident of Berlin, gained 4 
name through his “ Problematische Naturen,” 
which has been followed by quite a number of 
novels whose realistic portrayal of German life 
makes them excellent reading. The great Berlin 
novelist keeps himself well informed on things 
American, an evidence of which is his novel, 
“Die Schoenen Amerikanerinnen” and his 
translation of some of our literary master- 
pieces, the best being a volume of Curtis aud 
a volume of Emerson. 

Frenzel and Rodenberg are Berlin editors, the 
former editor of the National Zeitung and the 
latter editor of the Deutsche Rundschau. Fren- 
vel is the most noted dramatic and literary 
critic of Germany. His name as a man of let- 
ters, however, was gained through his historical 
novels. One of the features of the dedicatory 
exercises was his masterly toast wherein he 
appropriately called the Archives Germany’s 
third sanctuary. Rodenberg speut che years 
from 1856 to 1862 traveling on the Continent and 
the British Isles. His delightful works of travel, 
most of which have to do with Great Britain 
and Ireland, have nlade him famous all over 
Europe. 

Von Wildenbruch began many years ago the 
practice of law in Berlin, where he at present 
holds a very responsible governmental position. 
However, literature has occupied more of his 
time than jurisprudence, as his voluminous 
works indicate. His most successful literary 


efforts may be considered his dramas, which are 


popular on all the royal stages of Germany. 
Perhaps the most eloquent speech of the fes- 
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tivities connected with the dedicatory exercises 
was his toast on Weimar and her magic influ- 
ence over Germany and the world. 

Here two celebrated professors who took a 
very important part in the exercises might be 
mentioned — Erich Schmidt of Berlin, and 
Kano Fischer of Heidelberg, the former the 
greatest Goethe scholar of Europe and the 
Jatter the most noted philosopher of Germany. 
Fischer is also a literary critic of repute. His 
work on ** Hamlet,”’ which appeared only a few 
months ago, is regarded by some as the greatest 
contribution to the enormous Hamlet litera- 


tare. 

Two ofthe most valuable treacures received dur- 
ing the dedicatory exercises are worthy of men- 
tion: the set of * Wilhelm Meister,” presented 
by Goethe to Schiller, the gift of the latter’s 
grandson and great-grandson, and the entire 
collection of Goethe’s letters to Frau von Stein 
during his sojourn in Italy. These were ob- 
tained, as Professor Schmidt said, only through 
the united efforts of the Grand-duchese Sophie, 
Emperor Wilhelm, the great-great-grandson of 
Karl August, and a number of other Goethe ad- 
mirers. ° 

The oration of the occasion, entitled ‘‘ Goethe’s 
Westdsthcher Divan,” was delivered by Pro- 
fessor Burdach of Halle. ‘his will appear in 
the next year-book of the Goethe Society. The 
dramatic feature of the week was the perform- 
ance of “Des Epimenides Erwachen”’ by the 
grand-ducal company of Weimar. This allegoric 
play was written by Goethe at the request of It- 
fland, the celebrated actor, to be given in honor of 
the return of the king at the close of the French 
and German war in 1814. 

The report of the Goethe Gesellschaft indi- 
cates that the society has a membership of al- 
most 3,000, representing the nobility and the 
cultured element of Germany and the other 
great nations of the world. The new Weimar 
edition of Goethe which is being prepared by a 
number of great scholars will appear in the 
near future. It will fortunately contain a com- 
plete index, so that the most versatile and per- 
haps most voluminous writer of the world may 

* be studied with less difficulty. 

As mementoes of the occasion all invited 
guests were given silver medals, on one side of 
which is a picture of the palatial home of the 
Archives and on the other the words: “‘ Goethe- 
und-Schiller-Archivy eingeweiht am 28 Juni 
1896.” 


Gottingen. 








THE SLAVERY OF SIN. 
Bishop Hugh Miller Thompson, D. D., LL. D. 
(Protestant Episcopal Church.) 


rT\HERE ie nothing more wonderful in the 

experience of human nature than the 
power which a sin committed has over its 
doer. The sinner creates a monster in his 
sin. He might have refused had he chosen, 
but he did not choose. He exervised this 
terrible prerogative of human nature, the 
power of creating a wrong —a thing the 
great God Himself cannot do — and, behold, 
the work of his own hands makes him 
henceforth its slave. 

The fearful fascination which a crime ex- 
ercises over its doer is well known to those 
who have to deal with criminals. The mur- 
derer feels an overpowering desire to talk 
about the murder. He is drawn to listen 
wherever men speak of it. His memory 
and imagination are always going back to 
it, reproducing the circumstances, recount- 
ing all the details. He sees the spot, the 
victim, the instrument of death, the scuffle, 
the blow, the fall, the dead face, the hasty 
bloody grave. He sees all and hears all. He 
goes back in fancy to that grave which con- 
ceals his crime. It lies in his mind as the 
centre point of the universe. He wants to 
inquire about it, to watch it, to ask every- 
body if anything is known about it, if any- 
body suspects him. It is with the greatest 
difficulty he can hold back from bursting in 
and crying out that he can explain it all. It 
is.because of this fascination the crime once 
done exercises over the criminal that the 
old proverb, ‘‘ Murder will out,” is so fre- 
quently proved true. It is because human 
nature is made as it is that the words of 
wisdom are the words of experience, “ Be 
sure your sin will find you out.” 

Aman may forget or at least think he 
forgets. He may try new scenes, new 
friends, new occupations, but there is no 
escape. Back in the past lies that creation 
of his, the child of his own soul. He can- 
not disown it. Jt looms darkly through the 
haze at times, and at times is lighted with 
the lurid light of hell, but there it is, named 
with his name, bearing his sign manual, a 
thing of his doing; there it is with all its be- 
longings of time and place, of words and 
looks, of thoughts and passions, and it in- 
sists on recognition. He shall not disown 
it. The hideous thing demands that its 
creator shall face it and confess, “ this 
thing is mine.” 

power of doing, of creating and 
making, is the most awful prerogative pos- 
Sessed by man. The thing done has an ex- 


It cannot be annihilated. It cannot be 
blotted out. It may be repented of, it may 
be mourned over, but there it is, Tears 
may fall like rain upon it, but they cannot 
wash ic out. It is done, Time and the 
world, and all they hold, must take it as it 
stands, and the doer must be content to see 
his deed pass utterly beyond his power, and 
be just as eternal as himself. 

When the bad thing is created, when the 
sin, the crime, the evil deed, is done, it has 
passed utterly beyond the control of its 
doer. 

He Cannot Recall It. 

Sometimes he can do something to prevent 
its evil. Just as often he can do really noth- 
ing. But that is not all. Not only has he 
ceased to have any control over it — having 
once created it, it now begins to control 
him. It remains in memory and dominates 
memory. He is brought back to it from 
any distance of time, compelled to look at 
it and acknowledge it. The mean, bad 
thing, done years ago in boyhood, perhaps, 
or in early manhood, sorrowed over, prayed 
over, it may be, will call back the gray- 
headed man to look upon and confess it, 
and shudder over a hideous thing he had 
dreamed had been sleeping quietly under 
the clover, forgotten of all men for years. 
It dominates imagination as well as mem- 
ory. It will repeat itself over and over 
again, and call back the thought to con- 
sider, ‘‘ What if I had done differently ? 
What if I had said this instead of that, if I 
had done this and not the other, if such and 
‘such a thing had only happened instead of 
the reverse?” It is a perpetual problem — 
an unsolved problem. The fancy goes all 
over it, looks upon it from all sides, won- 
ders “‘ How could I have done it ? ” — and 
finds no answer satisfactory, though it tries 
hundreds. There is that hideous guest 
standing in the centre of the consciousness. 
He insists on due attention. He speaks, 
and he must be heard. ‘“ He is here, and 
how came he here ? ’’ — is the question he 
forever asks, and the question that forever 
leaves the unhappy soul bewildered. It 
rules by fear, too. There is the never- 
ceasing dread that it may be discovered. 
That it will sometime be discovered, is a 
possibility that is always present. The 
hideous guest not only asks, ‘* How came I 
here? why did you bring me?” he also 
asks, ‘‘ How are you tu hide me now I am 
here?”’ He cannot be shown to others. 
He must somehow be concealed, and under 
this necessity of concealment, also, the sin- 
ner becomes his slave by another chain. 

The need of hiding the thing not only 
usurps the conduct of life, it keeps up per- 
petually the sense of its presence and 
reality. To keep others unconscious the 
sinner must himself be conscious. He must 
make up to his guest for the lack of all 
other acquaintances. He must listen to 
him, study him, serve him, wait upon him, 
alter his whole life and bearing, and change 
the color of the world at his bidding — and 
never forget. The Apostle wrote, ‘‘ Whoso- 
ever committeth sin is the slave (so in the 
Greek) of sin.” He wrote not only revela- 
tion but ordinary human experience. There 
are such sins as will chain a man to their 
service head and foot. Single sins will do 
it in many a life. They will stand, year in 
and out, as the masters of that life, coloring 
it, controlling it, guiding it, while they ruin 
it. 

But no sins are single. They propagate 
in any life very rapidly, and almost any 
breach of one commandment is virtually a 
breach of the whole. The necessity of con- 
cealment at once makes the sinner a liar, 
and usually an habitual liar. He has to lie 
in word, and lie in act, and lie in look — 


To Make Himself a Living Lie, 


perhaps, to those nearest him and who love 
him most, that he may conceal the vile 
thing that is his master. Lying of the 
meanest, deceit to the dearest, cheating 
and trickery at the very fireside, at lying 
down and rising up, hypocrisy before all he 
loves and reverences, are at once the result 
of any sin which must be concealed. The 
road to hell is traveled very fast, and it 
often happens that one single sin may so 
rot out the heart of the sinner by the other 
sins that it brings as ite necessary com- 
panions, that a fair and honorable life is at 
one step made foul with all the foulness of 
hell, and false as the father of lies. We are 
often startled at the strange sight of a life, 


becoming at one stride, as it were, shame- 
less, dishonorable and vile. It seems im- 
possible to understand how such a stride 
could have been taken, how such a horrible 
change could have been made so suddenly. 


in all respects upright, pure and honorable, | 


dred other sins as soon as he has sold him- 
self to one. 

Nobody expects to go to ruin at one step. 
No man ever thought to walk so fast that 
he could not turn. He would go a few paces 
down the road to ruin just to see what the 
road is like, but would come back at once, 
and no harm would be done to anybody. 
But another curious thing about sin and its 
slaves is that 


It Does Not Take Big Sins to Kidnap the Slaves. 


Asa matter of fact, the big sins would be 
usually the least lucky. They are ugly, 
truculent, coarse, and they frighten the 
victims. Few men could be found to travel 
down the road any distance in company 
with one of these. There are little, smiling, 
innocent, harmless looking sins in hun- 
dreds. It is with one of these the journey 
is always begun. ‘ They are so weak look- 
ing, of no importance anyway, one can just 
turn his back upon them and walk away, it 
is not worth while being alarmed.” It is 
just these harmless little sins that do all 
the capturing. Their slaves are writhing 
in the lowest depths in thousands. They 
get hold of the soul gently. They do not 
frighten it. Step by step they lead it by 
the hend, till all at once there starts up on 
the road beside it or before it the strong, 
coarse, hideous, outspoken sin that has 
been waiting for its coming and demands it 
for its own. The soul starts back in horror, 
often to retreat, and discovers the other 
horror that it cannot retreat, that it has 
lost the way, that there is, as it thinks at 
least, no return, and beaten down and de- 
spairing it yields. A man is led by prom- 
ising ventures which just tremble on the 
edge of strict integrity; by little transac- 
tions which, if not exactly according to 
rule, are, at least, not in intention dishon- 
est; by small stretches of permitted man- 
agement he is led to take at last the step 
which makes him a forger orathief, A 
woman is led by vanity, by love of admira- 
tion, by things small and harmless in them- 
selves — concealed where, however, they 
should be known—by things apparently 
trifling and not worth mentioning or con- 
sidering, till one day she finds the meshes 
tangled about her and she is helpless and 
lost, shuddering at the hidevus thing whose 
slave she henceforth is, and vowing she 
never dreamed of expecting it. In either 
case there was no intention, and no belief 
that there was the slightest danger of an 
ending which was so shocking that it was 
supposed impossible, that if ever looked 
for was on the instant scouted asa thing 
preposterous, And yet in each case the 
end is reached by a logic as strong as an 
iron chain. There was no point in the 
progress where return was easier than at 
another, and if we follow up the links we 
find that the first link determines the 
whole. From the first small, trifling aber- 
ration to this end, wretched and vile as it 
may be, there was one straight, unswerving 
path, 

We have nothing to say here about habit 
and the slavery it puts on those who have 
submitted. There are cases all about us 
where men are taken from our sides bound 
hand and foot in the links of viie habit, 
are carried away shrieking out prayers for 
deliverance, carried away and down to a 
ruin clearly seen from the first, But these 
cases do not startle us, after all. We saw 
the steps by which the habit was formed. 
We knew it was daily growing stronger. 
We well knew what the end would be. 
Perhaps we warned the unhappy soul of 
the result. Now that it has come, terrible 
as it is, it is something we fairly expected. 
We can understand easily enough in these 
cases how a man is the slave of sin. But it 
is the other class that shock us and bewil- 
der us — the cases where a fair life suddenly 
turns foul ina night, where an honorable 
name in a day becomes a shame, where a 
goodly structure of character, erected by 
years of care and patience, goes to ruin in 
a moment. These cases are all explainable 
on the knowledge of the peculiar power of 
wrong over its doer. 


The Ruin Was Carefully Prepared For After All. 
The building was patiently undermined. 


was a sieve, from the Sret has been quietly 
working on under his unyielding master, 
and here, today, is the end. There is ade- 
quate cause for it if we could but see. No 
man ever jumped into hell at one bound. 
The merciful Lord has so arranged our 
mortal life that there is a long, slow road to 
be traveled first, with warnings at the en- 
trance and warnings at every turn. The 
thing is sudden only because we have not 
seen all the steps. 

We have spoken of repentance in con- 
nection with sin. It cannot remove it. It 
cannot make it as if it had not been, 
Oceans of tears from the murderer will not 
restore the life that is taken. No repent- 
ance can check the overflowing tide of evil 
from an evil deed, much less destroy out of 
existence the evil deed itself. By repent- 
ance, by faith, by prayer, by confeasion and 
amendment of life, a man may be delivered 
from the slavery of his sin; but never, in 
this world at least, can he annihilate the sin 
or destroy the scars of his slavery. He is 
marked with the stripes of a slave for life. 
The stripes may heal. Christ, the great 
Physician, will heal them with the balms of 
heaven, but the scars remain. The con- 
verted and restored sinner is not as the 
man who never sinned. He may be a more 
wonderful instance of God’s love and grace 
which reach all depths to deliver, but he is 
a different work. This much, even as 
Ohrist’s freeman, shall remain to him asa 
memorial of the pit out of which he was 
digged, that he shali bear till he dies the 
scars of the chains, — The Church Standard, 





THE REVELATION OF INWARD 
RESOURCES. 


Rev. George Matheson, M. A., D. D. 


“ Let the waters under the heaven be gathered to- 
gether unto one place and let the dry land appear.” 
Gun, 1; 8, 


aan the dry land appear.” It was al- 
ready there, though invisible; it only 
wanted to be revealed. It isa true picture of 
most of us. Much of the Spirit’s creating work 
is just the bringing out of latent qualities, 
There are many among us who seem to be all 
sea, and who yet conceal within them the ele- 
ments of solid land. How many a trivolous 
girl makes a devoted wife and mother! You 
don’t imagine the frivolity has caused it? No; 
the frivolity has only covered it. It has been 
sleeping below all the time, waiting for the 
dawn to wake it. And what is it that makes 
the dry land appear? It is not so much the 
giving of something new as the removal of 
something old, It is the taking away of an ob- 
struction— ‘let the waters be gathered unto 
place.” It is not the want of sight that pre- 
vents me\from seeing my possibilities; it ts 
something between me and the sun; it is the 
shadow of myself. If I could only get rid of 
self-contemplation, there would be revealed 
within me latent heaps of gold. 

Remove my shadow, O my God! Release 
the imprisoned land that lies within my 
heurt. Give me the power to see what is 
actually before me. How many things I do see 
for the first time when the obstruction is with- 
drawn, I went up to the mount in the morning 
with a heavy heart. I thought there was no es- 
cape from the sacrifice of my Isaac. By and by 
1 found that the sacrifice was not required; and 
then I saw what I had never seen before —a ram 
caught inathicket. There was a substitute for 
my sacrifice. It was thereallalong. It was put 
there by Thee, even before I cried to Thee. 
But, until | had Thy answer, I did not see It; 
the shadow of my fear hid it. I went out into 
the desert and found no water. I uttered a cry 
of despair, and there came from Thee a proph- 
ecy of hope. And hope let me gee what I never 
saw before — that in this desert there had al- 
ways been a well of water waiting for me. 
Even 80, my Father, in my seasons of despair, 
lift all my shagows. Clear away the mist from 
the top of Mount Moriah; disperse the darkness 
from the bosom of the desert, Give me faith to 
be healed — faith to lift from the threshold the 
shadow that dims. Let the waters of my past 
trouble be gathered from my soul ;let the stone of 
my oid sepuichre be rolled from the door; and 
from the hollow place within there shall rise a 
buried Christ, and in the scone of waves and 
graves redemption shall appear. — Christian 
World (London). 





Miss Agnes EK. Siack, honorary secretary of 
the World’s Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union, bas arrived in this country, Miss Slack 
claims to be the only woman ever asked to 
preach in John Wesley's pu'pit in City Road 





The unhappy slave, who never dreamed he 
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And it is strange if we do not understand 
this terrible power of sin to enslave, and to 





istence of its own from the time it is done. 


load the slave down at once with an hun- 
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SUMMER JAUNTS IN EUROPE. 
Rev. J. D. Pickles, Ph. D. 


E left Boston June 27 and had a most 
beautiful passage to Liverpool —clear 
skies, smooth seas and pleasant fellow-passen- 
gers. Being the only clergyman on board, 
was pressed into service and preached Sunday 
evening, July 5. The Church of England 
prayers were read by the captain in the morn- 
ing. 

Of course we could not let the 4th go by with- 
out suitable observance. A committee was ap- 
pointed, of which your correspondent was made 
chairman, which to arrange for sun- 
dry games and festivities in the morning and 
for a fine literary and musical entertainment in 
the evening. At the latter Mrs. Louise Ohand- 
ler Moulton read one of her patriotic poems, the 
preacher contributed a few lines, e few charades 
were given,and there being fine musicians on 
board we had splendid vocal and instrumental 
music, 

We reached Liverpool Tuesday, July 7, about 
three hours before the “Servia,” with the An- 
elent and Honorable Artillery Company of Bos- 
ton on board. This company has had a royal re- 
ception in England and this will aid in cemeat- 
ing the feelings of friendship between the two 
countries. 

Saturday, July 11, we went to London and 
heard a fine concert in Crystal Palace by nearly 
6,000 singers. 

Sunday, the 12th, wasa notable day in Lon- 
don. We went in the morning to hear 


Rev. F. B. Meyer 


at Christ Church, Westminster Road, the church 
ot Rowland Hill and Newman Hall, the tower 
of which is calied the Lincoln Tower in honor 
of our martyred President. Dr. Meyer gave us 
& most stimulating and inspiring sermon from 
Pea. 90: 12: “Bo teach us to number our days 
that we may apply our hearts unto wisdom.” 
The introduction was a beautiful analysis of the 
whole Psalm historically and spiritually con- 
sidered. The text he treated (1) Our days as 
a whole; (2) Our days as to the past; (3) Our 
days as to the future. Our days as a whole were 
but few contrasted with the generations of men, 
with the age of creation, and with the eterral 
life — illustrating each of these points with an- 
ecdote and incident. Passing to the days of the 
past he leaned ftemiliarly on the pulpit and 
talked to the people of the days that had gone 
—days of weakness, of siu, of disappointment 
and of sorrow, and touched every heart with 
the sweetness and pathos of his utterances. As 
regards the days of the future he applied the 
three prayers of the Psalm — (1) The prayer of the 
children: ‘‘ Osatisty usearly with Thy mercy.” 
God wants the children to be satisfied, to be glad 
aa birds and flowers are glad. But only Christ 
can satisfy, (2) The prayer of the middle-aged: 
“Make us glad according to the days wherein 
Thou hast afflicted us.”” Three things affect the 
man of middie life; The monotony of life; faith 
lost in man; enthusiasm lost. The Psalm prays 
that all these may be given back. Only Christ 
ean restore them. (3) The prayer of the aged: 
“Let the» beauty of the Lord our God be upon 
us,and establish Thou the work of our hands 
upon us.” We pass, but work lives. The light of 
the heavenly home and the songs of the upper 
sanctuary must be caught and reflected by the 
old and they will be glad in having started in- 
fluences and awakened others who will toil and 
weep when they bave gone hence. 
In the afternoon we heard 


Canon Gore 
at Westminster Abbey. We noticed Dr, McOul- 
lagh, of Worcester, Mass., in the audience, 
Whatever merits the Canon has as a writer, he 
will never be a popular preacher. His theme 
was the repeated necessity of putting old truth 
ip new dress, that each generation orage must 
know how to adapt its statements of truth to 
the constituency to which it ministers, It was 
for us of today not to change truth itself but 
the dress which fitted perhaps a former genera- 
tion and which is a hindrance and a clog to its 
acceptance In the present. Our forms must not 
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and the blood reaches every nook and 
mayne the human greten. Hea all 

nerves, muscles nes an 88 Ui 
' come under the beneficent influence of 


The One True Blood Purifier, #1; six for $5. 


re Ills 
Hood's Pills ists,cary operate ne 














get formal but we must above everything else 
have vitality. Canon Gore’s mannerisms are re- 
markably peculiar and unattractive. 

In the evening we heard 


Rev. Hugh Price Hughes 


1 | in @ pithy, popular, penetrating and. at times 


powerful putting of the experience of Peter 
walking on the sea. At the close an after-serv- 
ice was held in which fifteen rose for prayers. It 
was a good service and a fitting close to a most 
satisfactory and helpful day. 

On Thursday and last Sunday evening we 
heard the inimitable 


Dr. Joseph Parker ? 

in his City Temple. He is, with ali his manner- 
isms, @ prince among preachers —oratorical, 
dramatic, tragic at times, and again conversa- 
sational, he charms you with his poetic prose, 
his brilliant and forcible illustrations, and 
makes you glad with his unconcealed and posi- 
tive evangelism and his sturdy blows for the 
faith once delivered to the saints. 

Our second Sabbath in London found us at 
City Road, or Wesley’s Chapel, where we heard 
a thoughtful, scholarly, and earnest discourse 
from the Superintendent of the Circuit, Rev. 
Dr. Brown. During the week we visited the 
Chapel and Wesley’s house, saw the relics of 
olden times, sat in the chair of Mr. Wesley and 
noticed in the furniture which he possessed that 
our founder liked the best that was going at the 
time. Most of us today would envy the splen- 
did book-case and writing-desk which he used. 

The absorbing interest in London, however, is 
the marriage of the Princess Maud, daughter of 
the Prince of Wales, to Prince Christian of Den- 
merk, The Queen came from Windsor and thus 
afforded us an opportunity to see her twice. The 
procession in honor of the wedding gave an op- 
portunity not only to see the bride and groom, 
but the Prince and Princess of Wales and other 
members of the royal family. It was a great day 
in London. 

Yesterday, the 23d, {[ came to Liverpool to at- 
tend the Wesleyan Conference and to send you 
as requested a letter concerning the proceedings 
of that body. 








CHOOSING AN HEIR, 


Rev. J. H. Newland, 


Ht following paragraph appeared recently 
in a daily paper. It calls attention to what 
too many of our people are forgetting: — 

“ The will of Mrs, was admitted to pro- 
bate yes + In her will she makes the 
following uests...At the death of her 
husband she gives to the H—— St. M. BE. Church 

. » ++ She made a number of small be- 
quests to partiouler friends.” 

This woman had been, through life, a gener- 
ous supporter of this church. She took great 
pleasure in helping to bear the burdens of its 
support, It was a real privilege, in her eyes, to 
perpetuate in this practical way her Influence in 
behalf of righteousness. Every Christian ought 
to be like Abel, who made so excellent a sacrifice 
that “ by it he, being dead, yet speaketh.” 

The amount of money in the will alluded to 
was comparatively small, but the illustration is 





.more in point for ‘that reason. Unless men die 


in the possession of great wealth we do not 
expect an exhibition of philanthropic unselfish- 
ness in the making ofa will. How often do we 
hear the remark made in all sincerity: “ If I 
were wealthy I would remember my church 
generously in my will.” Not being ‘‘ wealthy ” 
in their own estimation, they do not remember 
the church at all. Such an attitude is the result 
of a gross misconception of what should be the 
controlling principle in all giving. in the dis- 
position of property in view of death those of 
‘small means” are not exempt from duty to 
the church. It is well if men can see the way 
clear to give while living, but many need, so 
they think, what they have while they live. It 
is to them a question of choosing an heir. In 
doing this [am not sure that the church has not 
an equal claim with achild. I do not think it 
should be chosen to the exclusion of those hav- 
ing a natural claim, but with them, even as one 
of them. Surely the church which has brought 
us to a saving knowledge of Obrist, and has 
fostered that lite which is life indeed, has there- 
by created spiritual bonds which should be 
recognized as well as ties of blood and friend- 
ship. 

It will be suggested that the man of moderate 
means must leave all to wife and children for 
their support. In such cases the claims of duty 
need never cunflict. A portion of the property, 
at least, might be consecrated, the income to be 
paid to dependents through life or during their 
necessity, and afterward reverting to the church. 
If the claima of the church, not alone to a part 
in the estimating of current expenditures, but 
toa part in the permanent wealth that its mem- 
bership acquires, were only, in these ways, rec- 
ognized, strong churches would be saved often 
from the pove:ty into which they fali. In thus 
helping the local church we are often helping 
the general church by releasing the Home Mis- 
sionary Society from the necessity of helping 
the church that we ought to have helped. Re- 
leased trom this nevessity, the Society can help 
in # place perhaps that has no claim on individ- 
ual helpers; for example, a new work some- 
where. 

It it is insisted that those who have families 
ought to leave their property to them, what is 
to be said of the many from whom this excuse 
is taken away ? For instance, a widow lady has 

good property close to the M. B. Church of 
which she isa member. She has no child, Her 


husband was tenderly cared for and brought to 
Christ before he died by the ministrations of 
those in that church. This sister has no rela- 
tives with the least claim on her. Not one of 
them will get a dollar. Now one would think, 
“ Certainly, she will remember the church.” 
For twenty-five years it has needed a parsonage 
and that property would make a good one. As 
a matter of fact, the merest sentiment will dic- 
tate the disposal of it. It is to go to the child 
of an acquaintance. 

Three or four years ago a sister in that same 
church died. She, too, was a widow with prop- 
erty. She leit five houses, all of them close by 
thechurch. They went to those who did not 
needthem. Yet for all the years that church 
has struggled on with no pastor’s home. 

In the first months of the writer’s ministry a 
maiden lady who lived in the bounds of his 
charge died intestate. She never had anything 
to do in life except to make a will. Her church 
in that place was very poor, though she was very 
rich. All of her wealth dropped into the al- 
ready distended purse of a Boston lawyer, a 
Unituriau, who cared so little for his benefactor 
that he left her to die alone in the house she 
lived in and refused to look at her when we 
prepared to lay her to rest in the family tomb. 
I remember well what were his first words after 
I had finished the burial service: ““ Mr.—— what 
is the condition of the property in your neigh- 
borhood ?”” The sexton had not yet closed the 
tomb, or the company dispersed. She would at 
least have found a grateful recognition of her 
service if she had remembered the church, 
whose members were her comforters in her sick- 
ness, with a part of her wealth, 

This form of philanthropy is not open to the 
objection in our church that it may be in some 
others, namely, that the gift may be diverted 
trom the object intended. In many of the Uni- 
tarian Churches in New England funds are now 
used for propagating the doctrines of that de- 
nomination that were originally given with the 
understanding that the orthodox faith would 
be preached and promulgated. ln some of these 
churches not half so much has been left to the 
church since the divergence began as was be- 
fore. It is needless to say such a misuse of 
funds is not possible in the M. EB, Church. 

Numerous ways of giving property to a 
church present themselves. It may be given 
outright. It may be given, the income to go 
for a certain term to a relative or friend. It 
may be given so the income for a specified time 
will go to the church for a certain purpose, 
then, afterward, principal and income can go 
to relative or friend. Thus, asister has a house 
and lot. The rental value of the place is 
twenty-five dollars a month. She wante it ul- 
timately to go to the daughter of a sister. She 
wants to help the church to a parsonage, so she 
gives the income of the house for twelve years, 
stipulat‘ng that the property shall be kept in 
repairand that the income shall be placed in 
the bank and used for no purpose other than 
the building of a parsonage. In less than ten 
of the twelve years there, could be a beautiful 
parsonage built as the result of such a gift. 

In- making arrangements to carry out such a 
purpose, business methods suggest that it is 
always best to secure the services of a good 
lawyer to make a will, Never depend on your- 
self or a friend, not even the preacher. A 
neighboring church recently lost a good prop- 
erty, the site for a parsonage, because an in- 
competent preacher was made to do duty for 
wise legal counsel. Do not expect the pastor to 
vome to you and tell you, dear lay brother or 
sister, that you ought to make your church 
your heir. It is for you tothink of this. We 
are all hoping to get up among the glorified. 
Will we not enjoy heaven better if we can know 
that while we are there some at least of our 
wealth is helping the cause of Obrist in the 
world ? 


Plymouth, Maas. 








When Phillips Brooks was on his way to 
Westminster Abbey to preach his famous ser- 
mon on “ The Candle of the Lord,’’ Dean Stanley 
said to him: “ And what will be your subject 


this evening?” “ I have but one subject,” was 
the great preacher’s reply, ‘‘‘ The divine love 
for man.’ ” 
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“THE NEGRO IN BOSTON.” 


ION’S HERALD, of Boston, has been making 
a study of the condition of the coloreq 
man in that city. It finds that he is discrim- 
inated against in many ways. For one thing, 
white people do not care to live in the same 
precinct with him and he is segregated to a 
separate portion of the town. The writer 
further says: “With years of residence in 
Boston we never saw a Negro with a hatchet or 
a trowel, nor even with a blacksmith’s apron, 
Here the Negro carries the hod; in the South 
he lays the brick. Here he shovels out the 
cellar; there he frames the building. Here he 
whitewashes the fence; there he paints the 
house. Here he cleans the stable; there he 
shoes the horses. Here he is a common laborer; 
there he is an artisan.” These tacts, coming 
from the Hub of the Universe —the great em- 
porium of baked beans and the hatchery ot 
brilliant special correspondents and brand new 
modern newspaper men — will read strangely to 
those who have so persistently talked and 
written of the Negro’s persecution in that same 
South. 

The real facts in the case are that the Negro 
is better conditioned, better treated, in the 
South -today, than he is in the North. The 
Southern people understand the Negro; the 
Nerthern people evidently are just finding him 
out. The man from Boston, if he pursues his 
iavestigations, will find that the cause of the 
“ discrimination” against the Negro is not a 
matter of latitude. It dates farther back than 
even the landing of the Pilgrims at Plymouth 
Rock. It has a natural cause, as ancient as Ham 
and as thick as the epidermis. The white and 
the black races may not assimilate. It is as 
contrary to natural law as an attempt to mix 
oil and water. Harriet Beecher Stowe wrote an 
incomparable novel on Negro life but it was as 
unreal as it was excellent. Stephen Foster 
threw « halo of romance about the Negro in his 
popular ballads of “‘ My Old Kentucky Home” 
and ‘Suwanee River,’ which never did exist. 
Such stories and ballads have formulated an 
incorrect impression of the Negro among those 
unfamiliar with his character. The ideal Negro 
is very different from the one the Boston man 
has been writing about. The reason is not hard 
to find. 

No one will deny that the Negro is capable of 
development; but he will slways be a distinct 


individual. It is unnecessary for the law to say 
that he cannot amalgamate with the white 
race; a higher law has proclaimed that. The 
Negro is entitled toall the rights given every 
man under the Constitution, and they should 
be respected. But the Constitution cannot 
make him a Caucasian. — The Two Republics 
(City of Mexico). 
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SKIRT BINDINGS, 


A bias corded velvet with a cord edge especially 
rich and elegant for finishing silk skirts. 
If your dealer will not 
supply you we will. 
Samples showing labels and materials mailed free. 


** Home Dressmaking Made Easy,” anew 72 page 
book by Miss Emma M. Hooper, of the Ladies’ Home 
journal, tells in plain words how to make dresses at 
ome without previous training ; mailed for 25c. 
8. H. & M, Co,, P.O, Box 699, N. Y. City. 
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-FURN ITURE BY MAIL. 








Pages. Stamps. 
256 


General Catalogue, Five 20. 
Wood Mantels, 80 Two 2c. 
Refrigerators, 36 Two 2c. 
Piazza and Lawn Furniture, . Two 2c, 
Office Furniture, Two 2c. 


This city and suburbs contain only a part of our 
customers. The great trade which comes to us 
from all over New England, New York State and 
Canada is supplied from our Catalogues. 

These Catalogues are constantly revised to keep 
pace with the changes in designs. Following the 
| rule which we established in the very beginning, 
@ they are supplied free on application at our store, or 
pent to any address on receipt of postage. The 
complete list and the postage on each volume is 


Pages. Stamps. 

Invalid Furniture, 48 Two 2c. 

Revolving Bookcases, 24 One 2c. 
“Suggestions to Those About to 
Farnish,’’ containing many plates 

and much valuable suggestion, price, $1.00 


When sending paints state which catalogue is desired. 


PAINE FURNITURE CO. 





48 CANAL ST., 


BOSTON. —~ 
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Zion’s Herald, August 12, 1896. 
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clam-bake at Arnold’s Mills was a social and fi- 
nancial success. 


Mount Pleasant, Providence.— The Method- 
ist Church united with the other evangelical 
churches of this section of the city In an ex- 
cursion to Rocky Point and Fort Adams. 
day of er one ~~ = a fellowshi 
was enjoy y junday-sc 8 represented. 
mae services are being held by the Epworth 
League, led by the pastor, Rev. C. A. Lockwood, 
at Centredale,in North Providence, every Sun- 
day afternoon. 


Mathewson Street.—The new church is ap- 

oaching completion and the dedicatory serv- 
— are to be held October 18-25. Pastor Kauf- 
man is as i a well-earned vacation at 
Chautauqua, N. Y., the church being closed 
during the month of August. 


Riverside. — The Coney Island of the East” is 
well cared for by Rev. A. J. Myers and his 
faithful band of workers. Outdoor services are 
held every Sunday at Pleasant Bluff with en- 
couraging success. The Epworth League recent- 
ly held a very successful lawn party. The reno- 
vated church is proving attractive and the con- 
gregations have increased. 


Personals. — Rev. George W. Anderson is find- 
ing his services appreciated. He yyy St. 
Paul’s Church, Fall River, Aug. 2 and 9 and is to 
preach at Willimantic Camp-meeting. 

Providence is to be favored with the presence 
of tour Methodist =p during the month of 
October. Bishop Ninde expected at the con- 
vention of the t General Conference District 
Epworth League, Bishop Foster is to preach at 
the 2lst anniversary of Haven Church, Oct. 11, 
and Bishops Fowler and Newman are to preach 
at the dedication of the Mathewson St. Church 
October 18 and 25. 


Vacation Notes, — Revs. G. E. Brightman, 
H. B. Cady, 8. M. Beale and A. W. Kingsley are 
at Cottage City; Rev. J. M. Taber spends his 
vacation among the mountains of New Hamp- 
shire; Rev. J. A. L. Rich will rusticate in Maine. 


Mr. J. E. C. Farnham, one of our lay delegates 
to the General Conference, is receiving many 
calls to address the churches. He has already 
spoken at Edgewood, Haven, Chestnut St. and 
Central Falls Churches, and will speak at Broad- 
way Sunday, August 24, His add is eloquent 
entertaining and instructive. He evidentiy had 
his eyes and ears open when at he 

E 





Norwich District. 


Thompsonville. — Affairs in the charge are in 
pleasant condition. Two united by letter, July 
5, and two were baptized during the month. 
Dr. Payne’s service wae used on Children’s Day 
aud was well received. Rev. EK. P. Herrick, of 
Springfield, and Dr. F. P. Tower have recently 
preached for the pastor, Rev. J. Tregaskis. The 
latter gave an open-air address Sunday, July 12, 
well spoken of in the local press. Class- meetin, 


are well attended, finances are in good condi- 
tion, with pastor’s salary pai promptly 
monthly. 


Rev. J. B. Ackley, of Tolland, has taken a 
vacation among the New Hampshire mountains 
and lakes. He called on some of his brother 
ministers in camp on Lake Winne ukee. 
His trip will doubtless be shared by his parish- 
ioners ae the coming seasou when he by 
stereopticon instead of by rail takes them over 
the route he traveled. 


The old church at Somers was well filled by a 
bappy congregation July 19, when Rev. Walter 
J. Yates, of Rockville, preached. The building 

not been opened for service before for some 
time. There is considerable desire in the com- 
munity that services be re-established in this 

. During the month of June the members 
of Rockville League held a Sunday afternoon 
service in the church at Crystal Lake, formerly 
called Square Pond. This revived interest 
in that section and a Sunday-school is to be 
established there. 


Missionary Debt-paying Day was observed in 
Rockville and a collection of be taken. Busi- 
ness interests have not for twenty-five years 
before been so depressed. The pop wb ye loy- 
ov mr | the church “ — ot — 

ngregations are geen ail departments o 
work move forward in their usual steady man- 
ner. L. A. Corbin, Esq., the president of the 
board of trustees, has recently given a lease of 
the chapel building in the rear of the church for 
five years, free of rent, for the use of tho various 
church societies. This is deeply appreciated by 
all concerned. . R. N. Roberts has at his own 
expense and unsolicited offered to fit up one of 
the rooms in the church with carpets and chairs 
in suitable shape fora committee parlor. Still 











Beauty’s bane is‘ 
the fading or falling of 
the hair. lLuxuriant 2 
tresses are far more to the 
matron than to the maid whose casket 
of charms is yet unrifled by time. 
Beautiful women will be glad to be 
reminded that falling or fading hair 
is unknown to those who use 






y Gov. Woodbury presided. 


East Franklin.—A missionary meeting of 
good interest was well attended at this place. 


Richford. — On account of iliness, Rev. Mr. 
Nanton has been obliged to relinquish his pas- 
torate. Presiding Eider Sherburne has secured 
Rev. P. A. Smith, of Maine, to finish the 
balance of the Conference . Mr. Smith 
comes well recommended. e is said to be a 
= — and will be a valuable help to 


Alburgh Centre. — Everything is moving suc- 
cessfully. Since Conference persons have 
been received into the church. A few Sundays 
since, Rev. J.8. Allen, pastor, baptized 3 per- 
sons. 


W. H. M. 8. — This society will hola a meet- 
ing at Sheldon Camp-ground, Friday afternoon 
Aug. 21. Mrs. B. T. rge, superintendent ot 
Watts de Peyser Home, Trivoli, N. Y., will de- 
liver the address. , 


Morrisville Camp-meeting. — Rey. 0. 8. Nut- 
ter, D. D., of St. Aibans, Rev. F. K. Stratton, of 
Danville, Mass., and v. EK. M. Smith, of 
Montpelier, are among the speakers. D. 





St. Johnsbury District. 


Hardwick.— A very pleasant Epworth League 
social was enjoyed by the members and congre- 
a a short timeago. After singing and an in- 
ting literary program arranged by Miss Car- 
rie Williams, the pastor, Rev. W. 5S. Smithers, was 
iven an elegant study coat as a birthday gift. 
he mtation 6 bh expressed the esteem 
and love of the people for their pastor and their 
appreciation of his labors. Mr. Smi 


letel ised, b ded i ‘his 
comple surpr ut responde n his 
usual oon. ) 

in the course of h 


and happy manner, not forgetting 

remarks to remind his 

people of the great aim and object of their 

mutual work. This church is doing good 

work, The Epworth ue and class-meet- 

i are well sustained, the members earnest 

and active. The high standard ever before the 

people, the exalted ideal and the “striving 

unto” to which they are continually held by 
the pastor, must result in spiritual growth. * 





New Hampshire Conference. 


Dover District. 


East Wolfboro and North Wakefield report 
growing spiritual interest and a collection of 
$5.07 for the missionary debt. The pastor's 
heart sings for joy that souls are coming into 
line with the work of Christ. 


Hedding is enjoying a Theological (nstitute 
this week, planued by Rev. Messrs. Baketel, 
Rowley and Bragg, and specially blessed by the 
help of Rev. Messrs. Colby of Marlboro and 
Quimby of Penacook, masters in Hebrew and 
Greek exegesis, as well as by the lectures of 
Dre. Upham and Thirkield; which were of great 
interest to all who heard them. 

Next week the program of the Chautauqua 
Assembly will include a sermon and twolectures 
by Rev. W. H. Milburn. This scribe personally 
regrets that the management did not put the 
Sunday sermon at our regular Hedding hour for 
—s — 2.30 — so avoiding the disintegra- 
fon of morning congregations at Epping, Ex- 
eter, Newfields and Newmarket, and giving all 
@ chance to hear the blind man eloquent. Per- 
baps such arrangement will be made next year. 

he Hedding Holiness Association a 7 
meeting this year will be managed by H.N. 
Brown, of Norwich, OConn., and one sermon 
qvere, day will be preached by him and one by 
Dr. Wilson, from the West, who is especially 
recommended by Revs. C. J. Fowler and G. A. 


yn 

The ding Camp-meeting, Aug. 24-29, will 
be a season of rare interest and profit. A chil- 
dren’s meeting will be held in Garden St. Chapel 
at 1 o'clock daily, under direction of Rev. N. 
Le Gro, who wili also serve as organist. The 
song service will be under the direction of Rev. 
J.H. Emerson. “ Finest of the Wheat ’’ will be 
in use, and a good soloist will assist. Dr. J. M. 
Leonard, of the New England Conference, will 
have charge of the altar services during the 
week. Rev. L. P. Cushman’s sickness and 
Bishop Mallalieu’s ones of bese deprives us of 
their services, yet the Shepherd and Bishop of 
souls will be with us allthe time. The Hpworth 
hour was planned and will be directed by Rev. 
G. H. Sponene, Copfeagnae president, and the 
field work by John T. Hooper, whose experience 
in outdoor work and special natural aptitude 
for it will enable him to make it eminently 
profitable. Now let all our people rally to this 
* feast of tabernacies ’’ and make it an occasion 
of spiritual! aplift and deliverance! 


Amesbury 8 to missionary debt, $30; St. 
Paul’s Lawieese, $8; Haverhill St., Lawrence, 

; Now let all others report. We still lack 
176 of our district proportion of the debt. Send 
the cash at once to the treasurer or to U. R. 
Magee, 38 Bromfield St., Boston, and stop the 
awful interest bill of $40 a day. 


Rev. O. 8. Danforth is planning a visit to 
Clifton Springs and Rev. J. W. Adams has found 
wonderful uplift in the woods’ breath and 
hosting waters of the Hedding Sanitarium. We 
all unite in thanksgiving for his restoration to 
his work. G. W.N. 


Concord District. 


The four churches of Colebrook and Columbia 
are ning to unite and form a tent’s company 
on Camp-ground during the 

lacing their tent on the land used b 





y the Cole- 

rook years ago, before the advent of 
Colebrook p- meeting. 

Nearly all the have taken a collection 


for the paying of the missionary debt, and most 


urches have wpesaes remarkably well. 
Penacook sends $40; Whitefield, $30; Bristol 20; 
Littleton, 19; Tilton. ; Concord, Baker Me- 
morial Churcb, Wi Concord, First Church, $14; 
; Woods pis ; 


’ ville, ; Franklin, 
5 ; Moultonboro, 


tion the past quarter. 


At Bast Colebrook and East Columbia Rev. G. 
R. Locke is helpfal and deserved arn 
pmong bie people. Recen two jes of the 
East umbla Church informed the pastor's 
_ that they were coming to call upon hem 


Rev. J. R. Dinsmore, at Swiftwater, is doing a 

work, persons nave been received 
nto the church by letter,some on probation 
and one baptized the past quarter. A Junior 


League has been organized which doi, 
good work. _ “4 
Whitefield. — August 2 was a day of unusual 


3 

interest in this church. Thirty-five were re- 
ceived into the church in full connection — 1 by 
letter, and 34 from bation. These were a 
rt of the fruits of the revival of last winter. 

aly 26 was observed by this church as ‘! Debt- 
pay Day;" the pastor, Rev. W. ©. Bartlett 
reac on missions, and was raised toward 
he debt. Who can show better figures ? 


Rev. L, R. Danforth, reported last week as 
sick, is well and hard at work in Lancaster, his 
field of labor; but his daughter May has been 
very sick. Weall hope for her speedy recovery. 
QC, 








Maine Conference. 


Augusta District. 


Augusta.— The interest in meetings and 
Christian work continues good. Rey. ©. 8. 
Cummings is steadily improving in the use of 
his limb so seriously injured last winter, and 
although he is obliged now to use a cane he has 
every reason to expect before long to be entirely 
restored. He now rides his bicycle. At the 
quarterly conference, July 23, he was unani- 
mously voted a vacation during the month of 
August. 


Oakland, — Rev. C, Purinton is enjoyin 
[mecape wed home and patiently toiling to 
he church in graces, num 
Sidney the interest is good. 


Hallowell. — The religious work continues in 
a quiet, steady way. The church lot has been 


his 
uild up 
and courage. At 


7 26, 8 were baptized — one in the ch 
and two by immersion in the lake; 3 were re- 
ceived into full connection, 

jons in 


the church average from ninety to one hundred. 
The meetings are spiritual. — 


Richmond. — As usual in the heated term, 
there is quite a settlement of Richmond people 
at Squirrel Island, so their pews and homes are 
vasa, <aene me however, a number of 
worshipers. you an acti 

part in the social iestings. ™ 


Skowhegan. — There is quite a revival of tem- 
perance sentiment here and a to do 
active work on this line. The Sa b congre- 
gations average about 220 and the clase-mestiags 
are among the best on the district, 


Monmouth.— The Union Church at North 
Seomenth a nee shingled, pomees and fres- 
coed, and wi reopened soon. Some §400 ha’ 
been expended on i - 


Farmington.— A large reception was given 
Rev. w. B. Dukeshire and his bride the 
church on July 30. A number of preachers were 

resent. Speeches, good cheer and congratula- 

fons were the order of the evening. The 
and good wishes of a large num of 

follow the married couple. The signs of proa- 
perity for the church are many, L. 


Lewiston District. 


Bowdoinham. — Nine persons were recently 
baptized. These are converts from the revival 
meetings held at Holbrook’s school-house last 
spring. Rey. C. BE. Springer and wife have en- 
joyed a pleasant visit with their daughter, Mrs. 
Stohl, in Toleto; taking in Niagara Falls and 
General Oonference as magnificent incidents of 
the baie A generous amount was contribated 
toward the missionary debt, July 26ch. 


Bath, Beacon St.— The recent union revival 
meetings, conducted by Evangelist Gale, gave 30 
seekers expressing ference for this church. 
Seven persons have received upon 
tion, 14 baptized, 2 added b: lelter 
admitted in full from probation. Rev. D. B. 
Miller and wife are in labors and activities 
abundant. Church and Sunday-schoo!l contrib- 
uted gett toward the missionary debt. The 
president of the Epworth ue reports ten 
new members and an interest in ue work 
excelling that of any previous time. ngrega- 





(Continued on Page 11.) 








Heroic career of 
the great mission- 
ary told in his 
own language for 
the Christian mill- 
ions of America. 


A FULL ACCOUNT OF WHAT HE HAS 


for thy possession.” 


dred of which are by 


With the exception of Humboldt and 


cannot fail to instruct the 
cidents, 


strange warmth, and new missio: 
sion of the world. — N. Y. TRIBUNE, 


WRITE FOR TERMS to 








Ayer’s Hair Vigor. 








South Tamwort 
; Hast Haver- 


Warren, 
$3.25; Swittwater, $3; Weirs, 


WM. TAYLOR, Bishop 
76 years of age, May 2 


of the bigness of the world and the sins of men than any man of the cent 
a nt and to ye + ee future, 

strange touc aman nature. r personal sketches. 
and world-wide planning, with the recital of which the hearts of thousands will kindle into « 
maries, by the heroic example of one, will go forth for the conver- 


EATON & [AINS, 





“Nothing Succeeds Like Success.” 


NO OTHER BOOK ON THE MARKET BRINGS AGENTS SUCH RESULTS, 
NO BOOK BRINGS SUCH STRONG ENDORSEMENTS FROM SUCH STRONG MEN, 


THE STORY 
OF [MY LIFE 


WILLIAM TAYLOR, Bishop of Africa. 


| A volume of thrill. 
jog = xperionces 
aad life-long is 
bors among the 
heathen of every 
lime, 


THOUGHT AND SAID AND DONE IN HIS 


MINISTRY OF FIFTY-THREE YEARS WITH PEOPLE OF HIS OWN 
RACE AND AMONG THE HEATHEN, 


Written by Himself. 


“I shall give thee the heathen for thine inheritance, and the uttermost parts of the earth 


THE STORY OF MY LIFE is contained in a Superb Octavo Volume of 750 pages; is hand- 
somely and profusely illustrated with a large number of beautiful Engravings, more than one hun- 


The Famous American Artist, FRANK BEARD. 





of Africa. 
|, 1896. 


Taylor, he bas traveled more and seen more 

ury. The of his life 
The book abounds with t in- 
more fascinating than fiction 


One agent has Just placed an order with us for 1,000 copies. 
We desire to secure more good workers, 
(Send for our circulars for full particulars.) The greatest inducement, however, lies in the sell- 
ing quality of the book itself. ‘‘ Seeing is belleving,” and no one can read the instances of success 
and not realize that the sale of this book offers to every earnest worker an extraordinary oppor- 
tunity for profit, as well as to aid in the circulation of a work calculated to do great good. WE 
GIVE EXCLUSIVE CONTROL ot{TERRITORY, and most of the country is as yet untouched. We 
can suit you with territory and in every other way. 


to whom we offer exceedingly favorable terms. 


Subscription Book Dept., 
150 5th Ave., N, ¥, 
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The Family. 


RED CLOVER 


N. A. M. Boe. 


What do I see in the clover, child? 
The blosegom holds visions, dear, 
And now I am old and feeble, 
The pictures but grow more clear. 
The children go trooping before me, 
Llook on the meadow green, 
The far away rippling river, 
With its willows of silvery sheen. 


Sometimes as I sit at my window, 
The breezes come over the hill, 

And bring me the scent of the clover. 
My lover seems waiting still 

As he dia in the summer twilight 
Of those days so long ago, 

To give me « bunch of red clover 
And whisper, “I love you so.” 


The clover head, red and fragrant, 
Once swayed and nodded with joy, 
My heart was breaking with anguish, 
For dead was ny soldier boy. 
Lonely and sad in the twilight, 
Leit in the deepening gloom, 
And call up old mem’ries and faces 
From a withered red clover bloom. 


Worcester, Maas. 





A SUMMER DAY BY THE SEA. 


The sun is set, and in his latest beams 
Yon little cloud of ashen gray and gold, 
Slowly upon the amber air unrolled, 

The falling mantie of the prophet seems. 

From the dim headlands masy a lighthouse 


gleams 
The street iamp ot the ocean, and behold 
O’erhead the banners of the night unfold; 
The day hath passed into the land of dreams, 
O summer day beside the joyous sea ! 
O summer so wonderful and white, 
So full of gladness and go full of pain ! 
Forever and forever thou shalt be 
To some the gravestone of a dead delight, 
To some the landmark of a new domain. 


— Longfellow. 





Thoughts for the Thoughtful. 


Rejoice! ye fields, rejoice! and wave with gold 

Wien Kegan "round her precious gif is 
flinging; 

Lo! the crushed wain is slowly homeward 





rol . 
The gun-burnt reapers jocund lays are sing- 


~/ — Ruskin, 


Neither go back in fear and misgiving to 
to the past, nor in anxiety and forecastin 
the future; but lie quiet under His hand, 
having no will but His.— H. #. Manning. 


It is not well to concertrate our thought 
too much on faith, lest we hinder its 
wth. Look away from faith to the ob- 
fet of faith, and faith will spring of itself. 
is the bloom of the soul’s health. Sse to 
it that thy soul is nourished and at rest; 
then faith will be as natural as scent toa 
flower, or bloom toa peach, Do not ask if 
thy falth is of the right sort; all faith is 
right which is direc toward Him whom 
God hath set forth to receive the loving de- 
yotion of all human hearts. — Rev. F. B. 
Meyer. 


i 
Weary, Lord, of straggling here 
With this constant doubt and fear, 
Burdened by the pains I bear, 
And the wm ty — go — 
Help me again to flee 
To the rest that’s found in Thee ! 


Weakened by the wayward will 
Which controls, yet cheats me still; 
Seeking something undefined 

With an earnest, darkened mind — 
Heip me, Lord, again to flee 

To the light that breake from Thee | 


Fettered by this earthly scope 

In the reach and aim o —y 
Fixing thought in narrow bound 
Where no living truth is found — 
Help me, Lord, again to flee 

To the hope that’s fixed in Thee ! 


Fettered, burdened, wearied, weak, 
Lord, once more Thy grace I seek; 
Turn, O turn me not away, 

Help me, Lord, to watch and pray — 
That 1 never more may flee 

From the rest that’s found in Thee! 


— A. D. F. Randolph. 


It is said that when one branch of a tree 
is bruised, all the tree begins to pour of its 
life toward the wounded place, to restore 
it. Is it not thus that Christ does when one 
of His own is bruised by sorrow? ‘“ Blessed 
are they that mourn; for they shall be com- 

” There are fields where KF gp 
battles raged, t armies con 
blood flowed, Gos weve now the birds sing 
sweet songs, in summer days flowers bloor 
meadows are green with waving —— and 
ripening harvests bend. So are 
homes where once sorrow’s dark clouds 
ang ee flowed, and cries of grief were 
out, 
has 


i 


t where now ous 60) ring 
‘iy faces . Tota tantens 


away, as new flowers come in place of those 

that fade. He hides a blessing, too, in the 

very heart of the sorrow iteelf. Grief is 

like the cloud which comes with its dark 
te into the blue summer sky. It 
out the blue, and fills the 


ee eS 





terrors, The lightnings flash, the thunders 
roll; but out of the bosom of the blackness 
me With darks, pertensons eopecty us Ib 
comen aspect; bu 
empties blessings upon the life, thus carry- 
a“ itself its own power of restoration. — 
f , D. D. 


The morning seems bathed in happy 
Donee 5m, a heavenly fragrance rises from 
mountain and shore; itis as though a bene- 
diction were laid upon us. No vulgar in- 
trusive noise disturbs the religious quiet of 
the scene. One might believe oneself in a 
church — a vast pomp’ in,which every be- 
ing and every natural beauty has its place. 
I not breathe for fear of putting the 
oe. to flight—a dream traversed by 


* Comme autrefois j’entends dans |’éther infini 
La musique du temps et |’hosanna des mondes.”’ 


In these heavenly moments’... all the 
miseries, the cares, the vexations of life, 
are forgotten; the universal joy absorbs 
ua; we enter into the divine order, and into 
the blessedness of the Lord. Labor and 
tears, sin, pain, and death have 

away. To exist is to bless; life is happi- 
ness. In this sublime pause of things all 
dissonances have ey tan It is as 
though creation were but one vast sym- 
phony, _ ng the God of goodness with 
an inexhaustible wealth of praise and har- 
mony... The soul breaks the silence of 
neee only to vibrate in unison with the 
eternal joy. — Amiel. 


Growth always means change. As soon 
might we expect the years to pass over our 
heads without leaving traces of age in the 
silvered hair and furrowed cheek as to ex- 
pect to have an eae mf type of Christian 
experience, As the stalk matures its fruit 
the blade becomes of less account. It has 
done its work, The question for us to ask 
is not, Do I feel as I once did? Dol think 
just as I once did? but rather, Have I made 
Eee and growth in the spiritual life ? 

anhood ought not to measure itself by the 
standard of childhood. Spiritual growth 
ought also to be symmetrical as well as 
constant. A tree that has spent all its 
vitality in forming a worthless excrescence 
will attract more attention than its well- 
formed symmetrical neighbor that bears 
abundant fruit; but who doubts which is 
the best tree? It often happens that those 
who cultivate a single spiritual grace to 
the neglect of others get their reputation 
noised abroad, but this does not make them 
the best types of Obristian character. 

Spiritual growth is not spontaneous. The 
benefits of divine truth and religious or- 
dinances do not flow in upon the soul like 
water into a sponge. The believer's life in 
all its activities must seek after and be 
earnestly receptive to the gracious influ- 
ences and power of the Spirit. ‘* Consider 
the lilies, how they w. They toil not” 
— but with what in eelty. and activity of 
life, in obedience to the laws that govern 
all growth, they reach out after and receive 
through light and air and soil the nourish- 
ment they require. Thus it comes to pass 
that the sunlight is woven into the very 
texture of the lily’s blossom. It is the same 
miracle of life, transmuted into character, 
that makes th® result of spiritual growth so 


wonderful. The soul in the humility of |. 


trust receptive to the Divine love and help, 

verifies the Saviour’s promise: ‘“ He that 

abideth in Me, and I in him, the same 

om forth much fruit.’? — Christian 
ork. 








DIVINE GUIDANCE. 


Jennie M. Bingham. 


O we say, “Oh, if God could come 
definitely into human life now, as He 
used to with Abraham and Moses and 
David! If only there might be an audible 
voice: and unmistakable guidance!” We 
almost covet the explicit directions which 
came to these men whenever in their his- 
tory a crisis arose. And yet are we not as 
surely guided? Differently, it may be, as 
that was the childhood of the race, but as 
surely. 3 ¥ 

A minister who went from the country to 
a city church was making his first call on a 
parishioner who lived on the fourth floor of 
an apartment house. He rang the bell, and 
soon he heard a little click, and noticed that 
the door was ajar. No one was there, and, 
wishing to be admitted in what he thought 
to be a proper manner, he closed the door 
and rang again. Again the door clicked 
and unlatched, but no one was behind it, 
and so he closed the door and rang again. 
This time the man of the house came down 
to admit him, saying, — : 

“Why didn’t you walk in when the door 
opened before you? It was I who was 
opening it for you, and the opening was an 
invitation to enter.” 

Have you not prayed earnestly for direc- 
tion sometimes, and then, when a door 
was opened before you, you hastily reached 
out your hand and shut it, because it was 
not what you expected ? And all the while 
God was setting before you that open door, 
and the open door was itself an invitation 
to enter. 

A young woman wanted to be a foreign 
missionary, and” asked God to direct her as 
te, what His will was concerning her. She 
expected a revelation as plain as her 
mother’s voice bidding her start for India, 





and, instead, she received from her pastor’s 
wife an invitation to become a district sec- 
retary of the Woman’s Forgign Missionary 
Society in this land. At once she shut 
that door. It was not what she expected or 
wanted. And then shé prayed more ear- 
nestly than before, and again that invitation 
for home service was pressed upon her. 
This time she had grace and wisdom to ac- 
cept it as an answer to her prayer, and took 
up the more humble service at home. She 
could not see that her-impatient spirit 
needed just this training for the higher 
work. But her Father saw it, and after 
giving three years of most acceptable serv- 
ice as district secretary, she saw before her 
an open door toward foreign lands and 
entered it. 

Let us be careful that we do not shut the 
doors which God opens in answer to our 
prayer. He does not leave His own without 
guidance; and as Abraham, Isaac and Jacob 
were surely led, so shall we be who trust in 
Him. 


Mexico, N. Y. 








HARRIET BEECHER STOWE AND HER 
BROTHER HENRY. 


(From “ Under the Old Elms,” by Mus. Mary B. OLAr- 
un. T. ¥Y. Crowell & Co,) 


RS. STOWE and Mr. Whittier were con- 
genial spirits, and their favorite amuse- 
ment when they chanced to be together at 
“The Old Elms” was telling ghost stories. 
The members of the family, and whatever other 
guests were present, were ready to throw aside 
every occupation and pastime to listen to their 
marvelous tales of ¢hosts and goblins. Those 
days will live in the memory of ali who were 
fortunate enough to hear from their lips stories 
of rappings and ghostly visitations, and of music 
from the Spirit land. Mr, Whittier would smite 
his knee, as was his custom when anything 
pleased him, and Mrs. Stowe’s merry laugh 
would echo through the house. They would sit 
up till the small hours of the morning, and 
until the lighta,burned blue, to rehearse the most 
unlikely tales, as if they believed them all. 

Henry Ward Beecher often met his sister, Mrs. 
Stowe, at “The Old Hims;’’ and many a battle 
they fought on the croquet ground in the shade 
of the trees. They would play ina pouring rain, 
and when the darkness of night overtook them 
so that lanterns were necessary to enable them 
to see the wickets and the balls; often becoming 
so absorbed in their game that they were un- 
mirdful of everything around them. On one 
occasion an old friend of their father’s called 
and expressed a great desire to see the children 
of his revered friend, Dr. Lyman Beeclier. 

A message was sent to the field of contest, 
informing them that their father’s friend 
desired to see them. They paid no attention to 
the call; and soon a second message was sent, 
begging them to throw aside their mallets and 
come in. Meanwhile the hostess talked against 
time, trying to divert the aged visitor as best 
she could, until a third request was sent, with 
like result; when the gentleman reluctantly 
rose, saying his train would be soon due, and he 
should be obliged to tage his leave. Soon 
after he left, the two culprits came slowly up 
the path to the piazza, wiping their faces, and 
arguing briskly about the position of the balls; 
each contending vigorously that he or she 
would have obtained the victory if the other 
had not hit the ball so-and-so, 

An older sister of Mrs. Stowe’s, who was sit- 
ting with the family on the piazza, and who was 
more practical, and less inclined to lose herself 
in croquet and billiards, remarked as Mrs. 
Stowe approached, ‘‘ Sister Hattie, l am ashamed 
of you; [ never was so provoked with you in my 
life.”’ In the meekest possible tone Mrs, Stowe 
said, “ Why, sister Mary, what have I done?” 
Sister Mary’s eyes snapped when she said, 
“You have insulted our father’s old friend and 
Mrs. O.; and we have sat in tortures, racking 
our brains to cover up your rudeness and 
brother Henry’s; and finally the old man de- 
parted, grieved and injured with the conduct of 
the revered Dr. Beecher recreant offspring.” 

“Tam so sorry, sister Mary; I would not for 
the world injure apybody’s feelings; do you 
really think pa’s friend felt aggrieved ?” 


‘“ Brother Henry” hid himself behind a news- 


paper, leaving Mrs. Stowe to fight out the 
battle, and soothed sister Mary’s feelings by 
reminding her that she looked very handsome 
when she was mad. 

Mrs. Stowe had the power of withdrawing 
from everything except the one thing on her 
mind which wholly engrossed her for the time 
being. She could not be diverted from the idea 
that had taken possession of her. Her spirit 
seemed to leave the body in a most remarkable 
way. I have known her to wander from room 
to room, humming softly to herself, seeming 
unconscious of everything about her, as if she 
were in a trance; and then, as though she had 
been communipg with some spirit from another 
sphere, she would burst into eloquent language, 
a divine rhapsody, and entrance those around 
her with what she had seen and heard. She 
lived apparently more in the upper air than in 
a world of action; and she always said, ‘“‘I did 
not write ‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin;’ I was only the 
instrument through which it was given to the 
world,” 

Her conversations with her brother at the 
hour of morning devotions were inspiring be- 
yond anything I have ever listened to, On one 








occasion, when she was soaring .in the clouds 
she all at once burst into an ecstasy and said: 
“When I laid my head upon my pillow last 
night, one thought took possession of me, and 
1 could not close my eyes through the long 
night watches. It was this, ‘Jesus Christ hag 
lived and died, and what is all the world 
beside?’”’ And then, as if inspired, she talkea 
of heavenly sights and sounds. 

Mrs. Stowe had an enthusiastic love for flowers, 
and a marvelous gift for reproducing them. 
When she was visiting “ The Old Elms” she ran 
out one morning, regardless of the pouring rain, 
and gathered a large bunch of nasturtiume, 
which she put so deftly upon canvas that we 
hold the picture as one of our choicest treasures, 
She loved the birds and the animals about the 
place; and on one occasion when she was com- 
ing to visit me, she wrote that she wished me to 
be prepared to recelve a cat which she should 
bring with her. She was on her way from 
Concord ; and shesaid the cat bad been educated 
in Concord, and that it bad Emersonian tenden- 
cles, and she hoped, therefore, that it would be 
hos pitably received and entertained. 








The Day After Tomorrow. 


“T is curious, when we stop to think of it, 
how absolutely remote are all points of 
time, except the present. Yesterday is gone, as 
certainly gone as the past century; we cannot 
clutch the least vestige of the flying raiment of 
the day that has fled. Tomorrow is an unknown 
quantity, though we plan for it, discount it, 
build on it, live in it in our mingling hopes and 
fears,and realize, very seldom, that we are not 
sure of it,and of our place in its hours and 
opportunities. 

And the day after tomorrow! The day after 
next week, after next month! How tirelessly 
and endlessly the race marches toward it, always 
aware that it beckons, always looking forward. 
What shal! befall us on the day after tomorrow ? 

For you and for me, who have already spent a 
goodly portion of our allotted time in this room 
of God’s academy, in which some of the classes 
are always getting ready for promotion in the 
larger rooms beyond our sight, the day after 
tomorrow, here below, matters little. But it 
does matter for that child playing on the nurs- 
ery floor. He is yours today, young father, 
young mother. Not even the primary school 
has claimed him yet. Nor the bigger boys in 
the street. Nor the hurtful books, full of wild 
and wicked adventure. Nor the evil habit. Nor 
the subtle temptation. He still is yours, to 
train, to mold, to educate, for tomorrow, and 
for the day after that. 

There must be gross negligence and great folly 
somewhere, when a lad who was a little while 
ago @ wee baby, a small child,a thing to manage 
with a word and a look and a guiding-rein, 
breaks out into crimes against law and order, 
and has to be shut up in prison. One expects, 
or at least one understands, when a child of the 
criminal classes succeeds to some such inherit- 
ance of shame. But now and again it is the 
child of a respectable home, perbaps of a Chris- 
tian home, who thus goes astray. People who 
never knew any of his family read of his fate, 
with tears and sorrow,and all they can say 
is that there was neither provision nor prevision 
for the day after tomorrow. — Christian Intelli- 
genoer. 








About Women. 


—— Miss Willard said in a recent address: 
‘* Twenty-three years ago the strains sou..ded 
by the temperance movement were as the soft 
tones of the violin, while the soprano notes of 
the women voiced their heartfelt sympathies; 
but the grand orchestra has been augumented 
by the cornet of science, the trombones of leg- 
islation, and the drum of politics, while the 
great chorus of mighty voices is one of the in- 
spirations and aspirations, and today the wave 
of public sentiment is created with reforms 
along the lines of temperance and municipal 
betterment.’’ 


——Mrs. Matilda B. Carse, founder of the 
Temperance Temple, Chicago, accompanied by 
Miss Eva Shontz, a talented elocutionist, is 
planning to make a tour of the country in the 
interest of the Temple enterprise. 

—— Elizabeth Blackwell, M. D., who at the 
age of seventy-five has just published a book of 
autobiographical notes, entitled ‘“‘ Pioneer Work 
in Opening the Medical Profession to Women,” 
was the first woman to receive a medical diplo- 
ma from any medical college in this country or 
Europe. 

—— Miss Ella Adams has worked up a moder- 
ately lucrative profession for herself of quite® 
novel character. She repairs engravings and 
books, more commonly the latter, which are 
impaired by the ravages of bookworms and the 
defacements of time. She began her work in 
private collections, but later found abundance 
of work in some of those public libraries which 
number old books and manuscripts among thelr 
treasures. In making the restorations, paper of 
a certain quality is reduced toa pulp with water 
tinted to match the exact shade of the leaf to 
be mended. A particle of gum-tragacanth !s 
added to assist adhesion, a sheet of celluloid is 
laid under the leaf, the hole or fissure is filled 
carefully with the pulp, another sheet of cella- 
loid laid over it,and a gentle, steady pressure 
employed. This, Miss Adams says, is her entire 
process, but one may safely assert that extreme 
delicacy of manipulation is an important ele- 
ment of her success, — Harper's Bazar. 
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IN THE MIST. 
The mist has eS 
And the: earth is softly, c 


shrouded ; 

The sun's warm light is hiddea and the heavens 
are veiled and clouded. 

There’s sorrow on the cruel sea, the wind is 
loudly groaning 

Great waves roll In | Spoa the shore, with sobbing, 
wailing, moanin 

Has some sam, a! upon the rocks? Is it In 
danger 

And will the ond be stranded on the shore by 
ocean tossed ? 

Ah! ae stanch ship has there been unable 


inst wind and tide through 
linding mist. 


The struggle 
clouds of bl 


The mist folds closer, 

And | wonder is the sun forever 

In hiding from our longing eyes, and if the 
waves will never 

Cease groaning and their moaning and their 
breaking on the shore; 

Cease reaching in upon the sands and hush their 
angry roar. 

I scarce can see one step before me in the dark- 
ening way, 

How can I know that there is light above the 
mists today ? 


The mist is denser, 
And it seems as if the earth were crying, 
Weeping its sorrows — and the winds are ever 


eeply sighing; 

Then comes the thought: How often life is 
clouded in a mist! 

Shall I bbe hidden reefs and shoals be able to 
resist 

1} fain would launch my little boat and sail the 
seas AWay 

But I’m afraid, I cannot see through gathering 
mists, today. 


The mist is lifting; 

Now the air Ay lighter, clearer growing, 

And through its slowly-breaking rifts the sun’s 
bright beams are showing. 

Ob! weary heart, take courage, for the mists 
will pass away, 

And in the sunli = warmth and cheer forget 
the weeping 

Fear not to es bey Sais the sea and spread thy 
ship’s white sails; 

For, shining through the clouds will gleam the 
light that never fails. 

Sail on, trust on! since by and by the raging 
winds wil! cease 

And softly blow about thee like the whisperings 


of peace; 
Sail on, sail on! the harbor nearing surely day 


ay 
Where Heaven’s light ‘s shining, and the mists 
have cleared away. 
— M, Ella Mann, 





Boys ant Girls. 


DICK’S WISH. 


L. Robbins. 


HE “ Beehive’? was the name of the 
big tenement house which Dick called 
home, and he was sitting on the doorstep 
with his elbows on his knees, his hands 
propping up his face, his eyes on his feet, 
and his mind on nothing in particular. 

There were heavy teams passing in the 
street; two other Beehive boys were hav- 
ing a scuffle on the sidewalk; the Flannigan 
child had just tumbled down two flights of 
stairs and was screaming fit to deafen a 
body; the Oarboni child was also scream- 
ing because the second Despard girl had 
pinched his fingers ina door; Mrs. Schultze 
and Mrs. Swartz were having a wordy 
quarrel from their respective windows; 
and the Nietzke dog was barking at the 
Smith cat. 

Bat Dick sat solemn and unmoved. He 
was used to this sort of noise and con- 
fusion, and did not give it a passing 
thought. 

When, however, there came a sudden lull 
in the screaming and quarreling, Dick 
looked up, and then a faint gleam of inter- 
est lighted up his face, for across the nar- 
row street he saw Mr. Farnham. 

Mr. Farnham was a young man who had 
graduated from college and had ever so 
much money, but had taken the queer no- 
tion to come and live in the neighborhood 
of the Beehive. He was always contriving 
ways to make the boys happy, and Dick 
adored him. 

He was walking fast, but his bright eyes 
were glancing all about as he walked, and 
when he saw Dick he smiled and turning 
sharply came over to speak to him. 

“You're the very boy I wanted to see,” 
he said, as be sat down on the dirty step 
beside him, ‘‘ though, oddly enough, I 
didn’t know it till I laid eyes on you. How 
would you like to go to the country, 
Dick?” 

Dick brightened. He had wanted to go 


to the country ever since he could remem-: 


ber. Most of the other Beehive children 
had been, at one time or another, but he 
had always been too young or too old, or 
too sick or too healthy, or had to work, or 
he was one too many, or his mother wasn’t 
willing, or something. 
“Td like it,” he said. 
“Well,” daid Mr. Farnham, “‘ this is how 
itis: “‘ Away out in the country there area 


so happy, and have such a pleasant home, 

they want to share with somebody who 

isn’t happy and doesn’t have a pleasant 

home. They told their minister about it, 

and their minister wrote to a friend of 

mine,and my friend told me, and I have 

told you. So if you will go, why, that 

completes the circuit.” 

“ Dll go,” said Dick. 

“Then that is settled,” said the young 
man, in a tone of satisfaction. “ I’ll look 

up the trains and write to Mr. Willis when 
you’ll get there, and Monday morning early 
I'll go with you to the station and see you 
aboard the cars. They want you to stay a 
month, and I hope in that time you will get 
a little color into those thin cheeks of 
yours, and have a rousing good time be- 

sides,’”’ he added, heartily, as he rose to go. 

This was how Dick happened to be getting 
off the cars at Westchester, a long way from 
New York, in the afternoon of the next 
Monday. 

A pleasant-looking man was sitting in a 
buggy close beside the platform. His horse 
was backing and plunging at a great rate, 
but the man did not seem at all excited by 
that. 

“Hullo! This is Dick, isn’t it?” he 
called out, cheerily. ‘Glad to see you. 
Watch your chance, and jump right in here, 
Dick.” 

Dick watched his chance and jumped into 
the buggy, and the horse started off at a 
brisk gait. 

* Bucephalus hasn’t but one fault,’ said 
Mr. Willis, smiling down at Dick; “' he per- 
sists in being afraid of the cars.”’ 

Then he asked Dick about his journey, 
and chatted so pleasantly that the two miles 
they had to go seemed very short, and Dick 
was almost sorry when they drove into the 
yard of an old-fashioned farm-house, 

A very pretty young woman, with dark 
hair and pink cheeks, came running out to 
meet them as they stopped. This was Mrs. 
Willis, and she looked at Dick with the 
kindest eyes, and said she was glad he could 
come, and hoped they would be able to 
make him enjoy his visit. When she found 
he had had nothing to eat since he started 
from home, she was quite shocked, and 
hurried him into the house and set a deli- 
cious lunch béfore him. Never in his life 
had anything tasted so good to Dick. 

He had hardly finished eating when Mr. 
Willis came to ask if he wouldn’t like to go 
with him to drive up the cows. 

After the cows were driven up and safely 
fastened in their stanchions, Dick looked 
on in open-mouthed astonishment while 
Mr. Willis and the man who worked for him 
milked them. After that he went around 
in front of them to watch them eat. 

Dick hurried through his supper to go 
out to the barn again and look at the cows, 
who somebow had a great fascination for 
him. 

Mr. Willis and his wife looked at each 
other and smiled as the screen door closed 
after Dick. 

** But, oh, he is so dirty!’ said Mrs, 
Willis. “It actually makes the cold chills 
run over me,”’ 

Mr. Willis laughed. 
swimming,” he said. 

When they came home from swimming it 
was nearly dark and Dick was tired, so Mr. 
Willis went with him upstairs to a pretty, 
low chamber, with a big chimney running 
up through the centre of it, and waited till 
he was in the comfortable white bed be- 
tween the clean, sweet-smelling sheets. 

“T wish we could do something about his 
clothes,’’ said Mrs. Willis, when her hus- 
band came down. ‘ They are perfectly 
dreadful. I can hardly bear to have them 
in the house.” 

Mr. Willis laughed again. ‘‘ Well, I don’t 
see as there’s anything you can do except 
make him new ones.’’ 

“I wonder if I could do it tonight,” mused 
Mrs, Willis, anxiously. 

“ You might try,” said Mr. Willis. ‘I'll 
run the stitching-machine, and help in any 
other way.” : 

Mr. Willis went and got Dick’s old gar- 
ments and spread them on the floor to look 
at while they cut the new ones, for Mrs. 
Willis declared she would not touch them, 
and with much merriment they proceeded 
to cut down and take in a shirt and pair of 
trousers belonging to Mr. Willis, and a 
shirt-waist belonging to Mrs. Willis. 

The last button-hole was finished and the 
last button sewed on, a little before mid- 
night. “‘ They’re slighted awfully, and he 
can almost crawl through the stitches,” 
said Mrs. Willis, ‘‘ but I guess they’ll hold 
together till I can make him some good 
ones, and at least they’re whole and 
clean.” 


“Pll take him in 





Mr, and Mrs. Willis, young people, who 
have not been long married. And they are 





When Dick came down in the morning he 


and Mrs. Willis looked at him approvingly. 

Dick found himself in a new world. There 

were so many things to do that sometimes 

it was really difficult to choose. He liked 

to goto the village with Mr. Willis to carry 

the milk; he liked to stay at home and help 

Mrs, Willis feed the chickens, and pick the 

vegetables for dinner or the berries for 
supper; he liked to watch the curious work- 

ings of the mowing machine and tedder; he 
enjoyed riding to the village on errands 
with Mrs. Willis; he delighted to fish in the 
brook, to work among the flowers in the 
flower garden, to ride on the loads of hay, 
to help harness and unharness the two 
horses, or ride one of them with the oulti- 

vator. But he took his pleasure so seri- 

ously, and said so little, that neither Mr. 
nor Mrs. Willis were sure that they were 
pleasures. 

“ Sometimes I think he likes being here; 

then when he tells about things in New 
York I think he wants to get back there,”’ 
said Mrs, Willis. 

When Dick’s first shyness had worn off, 
she had asked him a few kindly questions 
about himself. 

‘*My mother died about six weeks ago,”’ 
he said, “I never remember my father. 
My mother made coats. What have I done 
since she died? Mrs. Flannigan and Mrs. 
Smith have given me something to eat once 
in a while, and most everybody in the tene- 
ment would give me floor room, nights. I 
had work myself, some of the time,” he 
said, proudly, “‘and when I go back Mr. 
Farnham is going to try to get me work 
again, It’s hard to get work, there’s so 
little of it, and so many to do it. Did Igo 
to school? Not buta little. You see there 
wasn’t school-houses enough to go round. 
My mother teach me? No’m; she was 
working most of the time, and when she 
wasn’t working she’d sit by the window and 
look out and not say anything. I — I don’t 
think my mother — liked me very well,’’ he 
added, with a little choke in his voice. 

Mrs. Willis put her arm around him im- 
pulsively. ‘* You poor boy,”’ she said, piti- 
fully. Then she remembered that boys 
didn’t like to be petted, and took her arm 
away. 

‘““And you have no relatives living, at 
all?’ she asked him. 

* T don’t know of any.” 

The days passed with surprising quick- 
ness, and at length the end of Dick’s visit 
was only a day and a night away. Mr. and 
Mrs. Willis wanted to go to another town 
to do some shopping, and asked Dick if he 
would be afraid to stay alone for an hour or 
two in the afternoon. 

Dick gave one of his rare smiles. No, he 
would not be afraid, he said. Secretly he 
was quite proud of being left in charge. 

“Tt looks a little like rain,’ said Mr. 
Willis as they drove out of the yard, early 
in the afternoon. 

* All signs fail in a dry time,” said Mrs. 
Willis. -‘' 16 hasn’t rained, excepting for a 
light shower or two in the night, for over a 
month,”’ 

“ Well,” said Mr. Willis, after a long 
pause, ‘‘ we are going to lose our boy to- 
morrow.’’ 

“ Yes,” said Mrs. Willis, “and I shall 
miss him. I wouldn’t have believed I could 
have become so attached to him. If it 
wasn’t for that nice Mr. Farnham he says 
so much about, I should feel dreadfully to 
have him go back there to that wretched 
tenement.’’ 

“ He’s an uncommonly nice boy, if he did 
come from the slums,’’ said Mr. Willis. 
** ve an idea his mother was an intelligent 
woman in spite of her surroundings.” 

‘* He has seemed unusually sober the past 
week,”’ said Mrs. Willis, ‘I fancy he is a 
little homesick.” 

‘I’m sorry,’’ said Mr. Willis; ‘‘ I’d like 
to keep him longer. It is going to rain,” 
he added, a moment later. ‘‘ Come, Buceph- 
alus — no more loitering.’ 

At the farm it had already begun, and 
Dick was shutting windows and doors to 
keep it out, even climbing up to the top of 
the highest haymow, and crawling over the 
hay, to shut the little square window in the 
peak of the barn. By the time he was safe 
on the floor again, the rain was falling fast, 
and the thunder was growing louder. . 

Dick had been standing at the barn win- 
dow for several minutes watching the light- 
ning, when suddenly he remembered the 
cows. Surely they ought not to get wet. 
Why hadn’t he thought of them before ? 

He set open the little door, and hastened 
down the lane to the pasture. It took him 
some time to find the cows, for they were 
all lying down in the shelter of an immense 
oak-tree, calmly gazing at the rain that was 
now coming down in torrents. Dick tried to 
make them get up, but they looked at him 





looked like a new and more wholesome boy, 


gravely with their great eyes, slowly chew- 


ing their cuds meanwhile, and seemed to 

think they were doing very well where they 

were. 

Then Dick remembered that one red cow, 

named Bess, was the leader, and concen- 

trated all his efforts on making her rise. 

After much pushing and slapping he suc- 

ceeded, and started her toward home, 
whereupon the others reluctantly gob upon 
their feet and followed her. 

They had not gone very far when there 
came such @ blinding flash of lightning as 
Dick had never in his life seen before; 

there was no pause between it and the 
crashing peal of thunder — they came to- 
gether. Dick fell to the ground with fright, 
and for a moment did not know where he 
was, but lay half stunned. Then, finding he 
was still alive, he scrambled up and ran 
after the cows. They seemed to think it all 
a huge joke, and were capering and shaking 
their horns at each other in the friskiest 
manner possible. 

Dick hurried them on, up the lane, and 
into the barn. He was very much afraid 
they would catch cold, and he found an old 
grain-sack and wiped them all over with it 
very carefully, They seemed to like that 
80 well that he followed it up with a thor- 
vugh brushing and carding. 

There was no more heavy thunder after 
that one terrible peal, and before very long 
the rain ceased, though Dick was too inter- 
ested in his self-imposed task to notice 
that. He was just polishing off the last 
cow, when he heard wheels, and found that 
Mr, and Mrs, Willis had returned. 

How Mr. Willis laughed when Dick told 
him why he had driven up the cows. “ The 
rain wouldn't hurt them,’’ he said. “ Yoa 
might have saved yourself the trouble.” 
Then seeing that Dick looked crestfallen, 
he added, kindly: ‘I’m glad you got them 
up, just the same, for that and your clean- 
ing them so nicely has saved me a lot of 
work,” 

This made Dick feel better, and he gave 
Mr. Willis a graphic description of how the 
lightning had affected him in the pasture. 

“It must have struck somewhere, I 
should think,’’ said Mr. Willis. 

Dick went to bed that night very soon 
after supper. The heavy black clouds made 
it seem much later than it really was. The 
clouds lifted, afterward, just at sunset, 
and for half an hour it was quite light. 
Mr. Willis took advantage of the light to 
go down into the pasture to examine a 
fence which he suspected had a weak place 
in it. 

He came back in a very short time look- 
ing pale and excited. 

“What is it?’ asked Mrs, Willis, in 
alarm. “ What has happened, John?” 

** Nellie,” he answered, ‘it couldn’t have 
been much over three minutes after Dick 
got the cows out from under the big oak- 
tree, this afternoon, when it was struck by 
lightning and torn into a thousand pieces.”’ 

“Do you know, Dick,”’ he said, the next 
morning, when Dick took his‘ place at the 
breakfast ‘table, “if it had not been for 
you, I shouldn’t have had a single live cow 
on the place today ?”’ 

Dick opened his eyes wide, half fright- 
ened, and Mr, Willis explained, 

* And now, Dick,” he said, “ we want to 
do something for you. What can it be? 
What do- you wish more than anything 
else?" 

Dick turned red, then pale, and a lamp in 
his throat that had been troubling him for 
several days grew so large it almost choked 
him, He knew very well what it was he 
wished above all else in the world, but he 
was not used to getting even the little 
things he wished for, and this wish was so 
stupendous he could hardly imagine its 
coming true. 

“ Come — out with it,” said Mr. Willis, 
smiling encouragingly. 

‘“*]— I— don’t want to go back. I — 
want to stay here — al-always! ”’ 

The words seemed to have great difficulty 
in getting out,and when they were out 
Dick suddenly burst into tears, and laying 
his arm across his plate hid his face on it 
and sobbed aloud. 

Mr. and Mrs. Willis exchanged one 
glance, and the next instant Mr. Willis was 
bending over Dick, with a hand on his 
shoulder, and Mra. Willis was kneeling be- 
side him, with her arm about his neck and 
her cheek pressed against his. 


‘Don’t cry, Dick,” she said. “ You 
needn’t ever leave us.”’ 
“Of course you needn’t,’”’ said Mr. 


Willis. ‘ You’re going to stay with us al- 
ways, and be our son Richard.” 

So Dick had his wish and stayed at the 
farm, and he grew less silent and less seri- 
ous every day, till finally he came to be as 
lively, and to talx as fast, as any other boy. 
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Editorial. 





THE ARMOR OF LIGHT. 


‘HE Christian’s armor is well called the 
armor of light; for light means both 
knowledge and joy. When the heart is 
filled with seraphic pleasure, the trivial al- 
lurements of the world will not tempt us — 
we are proof against them; the dagger of 
the devil cannot penetrate our shield. It is 
the sad and sombre believer, who has not 
learned the secret of rejoicing in the Lord, 
who seeks for worldly mirth to brighten a 
little his dismal life. So, too, when the en- 
lightenment of knowledge and right dis- 
cernment is bright within us, we are not 
misled by the sophistries of Satan; we 
easily penetrate the fallacies by which he 
would deceive; we see that the ways of 
righteousness are the only ways of real 
wisdom. Light, then, as well as lovo, 
makes us strong and gives us victory. 
Whoever in any way increases light is a 
benefactor of the race. 








LEAFY TABERNACLES. 


6¢érT\HE simplicity, freedom and spon- 

taneity of the early religions were 
manifested,”’ says Henry Wvod, * in a sym- 
pathetic oneness with nature and an in- 
stinctive feeling of her divinity. The people 
assembled for worship or sacrifice at nat- 
ural shrines or under the broad canopy of 
heaven rather than in temples made with 
bands.”” The splendid rites of Semitic idol- 
atry were found on high hills; and the 
fire worshipers delighted, in their high 
places, to greet the dawn. The sin, in these 
cases, was not in the places or times, but 
in the quality of the worship; in devotion 
to nature rather than to the God who made 
nature. The Druids worshiped in the deep 
and dark forest. The place was befitting; 
the sin was ir. the dark rites they observed 
there. 

About our open-air worship there has 
always seemed to us to be something at 
once cheerful and serious. The old-time 
camp-meeting came close to nature; it was 
also felt to be close to God. The voice of 
God was heard in the sigh of the breeze and 
the song of the birds. Many a soul has felt 
the appropriateness and beauty of such 
scenes for worship; for there God has re- 
vealed Himself in mercy and love, com- 
manding His blessing, even life forever- 
more. 








“PIOUS COWARDICE.” 


HILE thoroughly in sympathy with 
all Christian modesty, self-repres- 
sion and gentleness, when these lovable 
virtues are not carried to excess, we cannot 
but lament the fact that the world finds any 
occasion for ecoffing at what it is sometimes 
pleased to call the “ pious cowardice ” of 
Obristians. That there is some basis for such 
a charge seems hardly to be denied, Many 
Christians — we will not say most, but 
many at least — do lack aggressiveness, re- 
sponsiveness to opportunity and the call of 
duty, courage of conviction, and in general 
the thoroughgoing manliness, the “ grit and 
grip,” which the world’s people rightfully 
admire 


That this is a serious charge we are fuily 
aware, and in some respects a strange 
charge for a religious journal to bring; but, 
believing that a, man’s worst foes are the 
unworthy in his own household, we are con- 
strained to point out, for the good of those 
we love, certain things which seem to us 
faults of weakness in Christian character. 

* Pious cowardice ” is evidenced in many 
ways. Look at the almost invariable ar- 
rangement of any religious gathering, for 
instance — the congested condition of the 


mittees; the quiet but firm deference to 
others when implicating personal testimo- 
nies are called for in prayer-meetings; the 


willingness to melt into the background, 
and general feebleness of front all along the 
line. This is not the spirit of conquest — 
certainly not in an aggressive age like the 
present. The church needs Obristians 
strong in personality now if ever she did. 
She does not lack strong, aggressive lead- 
ers, but the backbone of her infantry is not 
as strong as it ought to be. Too many of 
her rank and file are imperfectly lined-up. 
Too many volunteers are distrustful of their 
own soldierly qualities. At the least hint 
of friendly pressure from a comrade in the 
line, they step timidly out of the ranks and 
go marching along in the rear. 

Brother Christians, let us cultivate a little 
more self-confidence and aggressiveness! 
Let us march up and fill those front seats at 
the prayer-meeting, as if we were afraid 
neither of the devil’s hate nor the minis- 
ter’s sympathy. Let us cease to hang back 
when responsibility and work are being 
portioned out. Let us be no longer afraid 
to stand up for our convictions, no matter 
who questions them. Let us be brave in 
giving and in doing; ready in emergencies 
— quick even to anticipate the emergency; 
firm in action as well as in purpose — good 
soldiers of Christ, who was Himself the 
bravest soul that ever dwelt upon earth. 
So shall we honor the grandest of all causea, 
and win the grateful approbation of our 
Lord and Master. 








THE CONTINUITY OF WESTERN CIV- 
ILIZATION. 


HOUGH the civilizations of the East 

and the West are antipodal, they 
originated ina common centre. The sons 
of Noah furnish the broad race types which 
have shaped and colored history. Shem 
was the father of the Hebrew people with 
their congeners; Ham represents the Tu- 
ranians; and Japhet the Aryans, The Tu- 
ranians built Erech, Accad and Oalneh, 
while the Semites early showed their supe- 
riority in building Nineveh and Babel. 
Peoples so unlike were sure to draw apart. 
The Turanian, materialistic, living close to 
the soil, retired to the northeast, while the 
more ambitious and inspirable members 
divided among themselves the great em- 
pire of the west and the northwest. Their 
path lay across western Asia, Europe and 
America, and they have taken firm and 
permanent possession of their inheritanve. 
We often speak of the western trend of 
population as comprising several separate 
civilizations, as Babylonian, Greek and 
Roman, Though presenting many phases, 
the civilization of the West is also one. The 
stream of his' is continuous. The forces 
set at work in the Garden of Eden are aitill 
operative in these distant ages. New 
channels have often beep mads for the 
waters, but the waters flow on from the 
original fountain down through all these 
nations of Europe and America. The flow 
has been continuous; there has been no 
break, as we sometimes vainly think; the 
original forces are here still. The differ- 
ences between the civilizations of the 
Orient and the Occident are as pronounced 
as in the first ages. The East is dormant, 
the West active; the East, if active at all, 
moves in a circle; while the West moves in 
a tangent or a straight line, always getting 
somewhere; the Hast is stirred by impulse, 
the West by forethought and purpose. In 
all their migrations they have anaim. The 
general law of Western civilization is prog- 
ress. There was always something — a 
sort of root, or a foundation — out of which 
the new growth could proceed or on which 
the new building could be erected. Though 
often wide apart, the different movements 
and types of civil society in the West are 
also intimately bound up in the series. 
The many are one in their grand purpose 
and controlling characteristics. 

Of this we have illustrations in every 
stage of the history as it has passed across 
the ages. The seeds of this grand order of 
civilization were planted in the rich soil of 
Babylonia. The first growth was rank. 
The greatest empire of antiquity sprang 
into existence, with its two heads, Nineveh 
and Babylon. The double building marks 
already the diversity of the people. At 
Babylon, they follow the Semitic tradition; 
they build the temple and book city beside 
the palace; at Nineveh, that of the Aryan, 
and build palaces, organize armies, become 
conquerers and masters of central Asia. 
They were a capable, haughty and energet- 
ic people, born to bear sway: The favorite 
study of the people over all those plains 
was astronomy and its accompaniment, as- 
trology. Egypt was an offshoot from Baby- 
lonia. Genesis gives Mizraim, the grand- 


later ones incline to seek the source of 
Egyptian civilization in Babylonia. In all 
ages Egypt has powerfully affected the 
course of civilization in the whole West. 
The Roman felt her power; and now, when 
France seek control in Africa, she finds 
Egypt, the key to the situation, in the 
hand of England. 

Another important link in the chain of 
Western movement was Phcenicia, the Eng- 
land of the Levant, the great manufacturing, 
trading and colonizing centre of antiquity, 
whose ships covered the great sea and 
whose wares crowded the martes of the 
world, The immense glass manufacture at 
Sidon was of Egyptian origin and the pat- 
terns of the purple stuffs and elegant em- 
broideries came from Babylon. Pheenicia 
made profitable use of whatever she had 
appropriated from abroad. Tyre was the 
London of the Mediterranean, a mart of 
trade, the bourse of the world, 

Greece borrowed from both Phoenicia 
and Egypt — her alphabet coming from the 
former and the germs of her art from the 
latter. But Greece was no vulgar borrower; 
she had a genius which completely trans- 
formed the cheap material she had appro- 
priated. In architecture, painting, sculpt- 
ure; in whatever belongs to fine art; the 
genius of the Greek advanced to the front. 
The iron and clay he borrowed were by the 
magic of his art transmuted to gold. Greece 
imparted to the world a higher idea of 
beauty, delicacy, finish; the charm of form, 
proportion and perfection; the illusion and 
mystery of tint and color. Greece has been 
the educator of rude peoples. No other 
nation has so powerfully affected the imag- 
ination and taste of the modern world. 

Rome borrowed from Greece, but was 
never able to return an equal value. Rome 
was coarse, rude, hard, taking the gold of 
Greece and turning it toiron. The contri- 
bution of Rome to the stock of Western 
civilization was force. The world needed 
the strong arm and found it in these new 
Oesars. Many precious things had been 
brought into Western civilization, but in 
vain without civil order. Rome was the 
policeman of providence, the master to 
bring law, order, and civil and military 
organization. Though a rude, it was a val- 
uable contribution, from which all later 
ages have profited. The secret of organ- 
ization was hers. Her organizations, like 
herself, were iron, and it takes a thousand 
years to hammer one of them in pieces 
when the world has done with it. Even in 
the agonies of death, Rome held the new 
nations in her arms while they learned her 
imperial secret and transmitted it on to the 
future. 

Modern civilization is the outcome of all 
these preceding movements. We receive 
something from even the most distant past. 
Babylon is here with her contribution, ae 
also Egypt, Greece and Rome. We are 
heirs to all the wealth of the past as well as 
first claimants to that of the future. No 
civilization of the past is so rich as is our 
own, for the reason that the contributions 
were not allin. The store has been cumu- 
lative. Some of even the great influences 
coming down from the past are lost in the 
wide expanse of waters, while others re- 
main in waves upon the surface, Modern 
civilization is mastering the lesson of gov- 
ernment taught by Rome. Law and au- 
thority go hand in hand. Every czar, 
kazier, imperator, king, has borrowed from 
Rome; and the people have not been slow to 
catch the tune; several can rule, if they 
know how, as well as one. 

Our modern civilization owes something 
to the new nations which sprang up on the 
ruins of the old empire. The classic nations 
had become effete ; they had gone very far, 
but were incapable of advance along the 
new lines demanded by changed conditions. 
Then descended the Germanic force with 
fresh blood and immense brawn, to take the 
world on apace. The Teuton contributed 
vigor, courage, a sense of personal inde- 
pendence ‘and personal right which have 
really been at the basis of our representa- 
tive governments and free institutions. At 
bottom the Teuton does not believe much 
in czars or kings; he believes in himself 
and the people. If he sets up a king he will 
not allow him to be much more than a 
figure-head, With the Teuton came the 
age of the people and the sovereignty of 
the people. 

But one more element in modern civiliza- 
tion deserves mention. It is Christianity. 
Much as it has been disparaged by unbe- 
lievers and critics, it is really the control- 
ling factor of the modern world. The 
power of. Ohristianity is exerted through 
ite ideas of God, duty and destiny; through 
its pure and elevated standard of morals; 





son of Noah, as the colonizer of the valley 





of the Nile, Earlier scholars doubted; 


through the revelation in its sacred books, 


— 


the love of the infinite Father and personal 
salvation in the Lord Jesus Ohbrist; and 
through the wide fellowships it has created 
over the whole earth. In its power of en- 
durance, of action, of high purpose and 
courage; in its capacity to adapt itself to 
new conditions, ages, people; and in its 
scope, grasp and wide achievement, Chris- 
tianity is the superb miracle of human 
history. 


The Death of Judge Carpenter. 


GREATER shock has seldom been sut- 

fered by the members of the bar in New 
England than that which was caused by the 
intelligence of the sudden death, a few days ago, 
in Holland, of Judge George M. Uarpenter, of 
the United States Circuit Court for the district 
of Rhode Island. Earlier recognition of this 
sad event would have been given but for the 
editor's absence from the city for some days last 
week. 

Judge Carpenter was the son of a minister of 
our church who is yet well remembered by 
many as long a member of the Providence (now 
the New England Southern) Conference. The 
exigencies of the itinerancy caused the young 
man’s early education to be somewhat broken; 
but the fortunate location of his father at Prov- 
idence, the seat of Brown University, in which 
city he was first aa pastor and later, for several 
years, a presiding elder, rendered possible a 
collegiate education without absence from home 
—a rare privilege for the son of a Methodist 
minister. 

He was admitted tothe Rhode Island bar in 
1867, and not many years later was called toa 
seat upon the Supreme Bench of his State. In 
1885 he was the choice of President Arthur for 
the position of District Judge of the United 
States Circuit Court, and for eleven years he 
filled that high position with honor. His duties 
have frequently required him to hear causes of 
importance before the United States Court at 
Boston, and many acquaintances and friend- 
ships in this city were thus formed. 

His most striking characteristic throughout 
life was his ardent love of pure truth — the 
truth which will stand the triple test of Chris- 
tian morals, of ethics, of philosophy. In this 
quality is found the secret of his success. Asa 
jurist his thorough integrity was fully recog- 
nized, his honor unimpeachable. Dignified 
when dignity was required, he was easily 
approached and was affable toall. He was one 
whom success failed to spoil. He held the scales 
of justice with an even hand, but the poor and 
friendiess felt sure of his friendliness. No 
lawyer practicing before him was suffered to 
wreak unkindness upon a respondent at the bar 
ora witness upon the stand wio chanced to be 
poor or ignorant or in any manner unfortunate. 

In the height of his usefulness, while yet in 
life’s prime, his day is done. Why this must 
be so is one of life’s unfathomable mysteries. 
But his memory will long linger as a sweet 
savor,and his life cannot fail to be an example 
to many. 

His brother, E. J. Oarpenter, the only surviv- 
ing member of the family, is receiving the 
tender sympathy of many friends in this sudden 
and great bereavement. 














Personals. 


— Rev. Dr. A. B. Leonard delivered the annual 
address at Mt. Union College, Ohio. 

— The venerable Joseph Longking, of Hart- 
ford, Conn., author of “‘ Longking’s Notes on 
the Old and New Testaments,” will be ninety 
years old Sept. 3. 

— Dr. L. W. Muvhall is conducting evangel- 
istic services at Fort Dodge, Iowa, in a tent 
which seats 2,000. The meetings are supported 
by eight churches. 

— Beatrice Harraden, author of “ Ships that 
Pass in the Night,” went to San Francisco last 
week from Hi Cajon Pass, an invalid. Friends 
of the novelist.fear her days are numbered. 

— Rev. William O. White, Congo superintend- 
ent, Miss Agnes McAllister, superintendent of 
Garraway mission,.and Miss Anna White, of 
Barraka, expect to return to Africa this month. 

— Wilbur F. Wilson, of Chicago, who has just 
graduated from Northwestern University, sailed 
on Monday for Nanking, China. He goes as & 
missionary and will teach in Nanking Uni- 
versity. 

— Mrs. Levi. B. Salmans, wife of the superin- 
tendent of our medical missions at Guanajuato 
and Silas, Mexico, and her four children are en- 
joying a short rest at the Battle Creek Sanita- 
riam, Mich. 

— Chancellor McDowell, of Denver Universi- 
ty, when welcomed last week into the editor's 
personal room at 36 Bromfield St., remarked 
that he occupied the same room during two 
years asastudent at the School of Theology of 
Boston University. 

— At the annual meeting of the district stew- 
ards of the East District, New England Con- 
ference, the secretary, Robert Ramsdel!l, was in- 
structed by unanimous vote to present to Bish- 
op Mallalieu the congratulations of the body 02 
his coming again to New England, and to Bos- 
ton for a residence. The Bishop was assured 
that though many changes had" taken place 
during his absence, yet some remain who knew 





and loved him in the past and will now give 
him a cordial welcome. 
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Bishop Mallalieu’s residence in Boston, for 
the prevent, sat 4 Berwick Park, and he may be 
so ad 

—John Clark Ridpath, the historian, has been 
nominated for Oongress by the Democrats of 
the fifth district of Indiana. 

—Rev. D. 8. Munroe, D. D., secretary of the 
General Conference, is at Cincinnati supervising 
the proof sheets of the General Oonference 
Journal. 

— Rev. Hugh Price Hughes strenuously op- 
poses long sermons, except from men who can 
make them as broad and deep and high as they 
are long. 

— Rev. F. C, Pillsbury, of Pontiac, Mich., for- 
merly of the New Hampshire Conference, is 
supplying the pulpit of Trinity Church, Den- 
yer, temporarily. 

— Rev. Alfred A. Wright, D. D., of Auburn- 
dale, supplied the pulpit of Temple St. Church 
jast Sunday, giving two characteristically able 
and helpful sermons. He will preach at the 
same place next Sunday, also. 

— Rey. C. L. Goodell, pastor of First Church, 
Temple 8t., this city, who has been spending the 
summer in Europe, will sail for home this week. 
He expects to return to Boston in September, 
and will occupy his pulpit Sept. 13. 


— Announcement is made through the daily 
press of the decease, at the age of 76,of Rev. 
Hiram Gee, of Ithaca, New York, a superannu- 
ated minister of our church. It is also stated 
that he left his property to Syracuse University. 


— Rev. J. OC. Hull, of St. Paul, Minnesota, un- 
der arrest upon his wife’s allegation that he had 
administered poison to ber, was some years ago 
a member fora brief time of the New England 
Southern Conference. Mr. Hall stoutly denies 
the charge which his wife makes against him. 


— Rev. W. P. Thirkield, D. D., president of 
Gammon Theological Seminary, called at this 
office last week. He is on a lecture tour, being 
engaged for several Chautauquas, and to speak 
at Epping, N. H. Dr. and Mrs. Thirkield do 
not come to New England this season for their 
vacation. 


— Mr. William C. Mains, son of Dr. George P. 
Mains of the Book Concern, received with 
special honors the degree of Doctor of Philos- 
ophy from the University of Halle, July 9. He 
has been abroad for two years pursuing studies 
in economics, history, and philosophy in the 
universities of Berlin and Halle. 


— Rev. Dr. J. Agar Beet, of London, was beart- 
ily received in Cincinnati, He was greeted by large 
audiences at Walnut Hills, where he preached 
on“ GYaman Temples of the Holy Ghost,’ and 
at the Preachers’ Meeting, where he spoke on 
“ Influence of Modern Scholarship upon Chris- 
tian Life.” It will be remembered that Dr. Beet 
is to preach in this city Aug. 23 —at Tremont St. 
Charch in the morning and at First Church, 
Temple St., in the evening. 


— Bishops Cranston and Hartzell have both 
broken up housekeeping in Avondale, Cincin- 
nati,the former to maxe his home in Portland, 
Ore., the latter, so the Western says, to be prac- 
tically homeless or a denizen of heathen Africa. 
The two Bishops lived on the same block in 
Avondale, their lots abutting. Bishop Walden 
has purchased Bishop Hartzell’s bome, and Dr. 
Curts has leased Dr. Cranston’s. Bishop Hart- 
zell will visit several of the fall Conferences and 
sail for Africa in November. 


— De Witt Clinton Weeks, formerly of the 
firm of D. C. Weeks & Son, builders, died at his 
home, Mott Ave.and 163d St., New York city, 
last week. He was connected with the erection 
of many of the public buildings in New York, 
including the old St. Paul’s Church that stood 
on Fourth Ave. and 22d St. Mr. Weeks wasa 
life-long Methodist and during his later years 
was connected with St. James’ Methodist Kpis- 
copal Church, Harlem, and the Mott Avenue 
Methodist Episcopal Church. He leaves a wife, 
two sons, and three daughters. 


~In London, Aug. 8, Li Hung Chang visited 
Trafalgar Square, where one of the members 
of his suite placed a wreath upon the pedestal 
of the Gordon statue. The envoy closely exam- 
ined the statue, after which be mades solemn 
and deep obeisance before it. His example was 
followed by his suite, and the crowd of onlook- 
ts cheered. The wreath was composed of pur- 
ple flowers surmounted by laurel, emblematic of 
Victory, and had a border of white flowers, typ- 
ical of Gen, Gordon’s purity and disinterested- 
ness. It was inscribed: “To the soldier and 
friend ot China — A tribute of respect from Li 
Hang Chang.” 


—Rev. Mark Guy Pearse, writing to the 
Methodist Times (London) concerning his visit 
to the Transvaal, says: — 

“TI went to call op President and Mrs. Kruger 
Paul and Tante, as they are familiarly 
called. Of him I de not think I can add any- 
A, om which every body knows at home. 


iF 


has lived before lish ip po 
curently since the borin 

Himself, his wife, his ways, bh Spies aie as 

as if we had all been Bat I 

tit ta duty and a pleasure to avail myself of 

® opportunity of con to the President as 
earnestly as I could my of his 

with the The President was 


— Dean Huntington was in town a few hours 
on Monday. It was manifest that Bear Island 
life had well agreed with him. 

— Rev. U. P. Masden, D. D., of the First 
Church, New Haven, is supplying Arch 8t., 
Philadelphia, during the month of August. 

— Hon. Alfred 8. Roe of Worcester, spoke in 
Plainville, Conn., at the Assembly there on 
G. A. R, Day, his theme being “‘ Personal Recol- 
lections of the Battle Year, 1864,” 


— Dean Buell sails from Liverpool for home 
August 22, We are gratified to learn’ that 
Mrs. Bueli is in better health than fora long 
time past. They are expected. in Boston about 
September 2. 

— The Philadelphia Methodist is authority 
for the statement that “Governor Altgeld, of 
Illinois, who is an earnest advocate of the free 
and unlimited coinage of silver, owns the Unity 
Building in Chicago, and stipulates in all his 
contracts for rooms that the rents shall be pay- 
able in gold.” 


— The following telegram is received from 
Rev. J. W. Naramore, of Bellows Falls, Vt., as we 
go to press: “ F, P. Ball, of Bellows Falls, Vt., 
died suddenly at Strathroy, Canada, of heart 
failure due to prostration. Funeral service at 
10 A. M., Wednesday.” Mr. Ball was a success- 
ful business man and a greatly beloved and very 
useful servant of the church. Mrs. Naramore 
is his daughter. A suitable memoir of this ex- 
cellent man will soon appear in our columns. 


— A special meeting of the trustees of Boston 
University was held on Monday, August 10, to 
take action on the death of Governor Russell. 
Mr. Russell had recently entered upon his sec- 
ond five years’ term of service in the Board and 
was highly appreciated by all his colleagues. 
He had consented to be one of the speakers at 
the opening of the new hall for the Law School 
in October. The tribute which was unanimous- 
ly adopted by the trustees appears on the 16th 
page. 

— Rev. Morris W. Prince, D. D., has been 
elected to the chair of History and Political 
Science in Dickinson College. This is a new 
professorship recently established at the sugges- 
tion of President Reed in his purpose to give 
the institution a thoroughly comprehensive ed- 
ucational mission. Dr. Prince is admirably 
qualified for the position to which he has been 
elected. A graduate of Wesleyan University, 
for many years a teacher and later a most suc- 
cessful preacher and pastor, cultured, well bal- 
anced and particulariy genial, he is a distin- 
guished acquisition to the institution. We con- 
gratulate both Dickinson Collegeand Dr. Prince. 


— The English Foet Laureate, who has been 
subjected to so much severe criticism on this 
side of the water, certainly showed praiseworthy 
discrimination and fearlessness in speaking 
upon the Centenary of Robert Burns. He said 
he hoped he “‘ was not among the ‘ unco guid ’ 
or the ‘ rigidly righteous.’ But one would have 
to fling morality to the winds, one would have 
to admire what was not admirable, and to extol 
what every man’s conscience told him ought 
not to be extolled, were one to affirm that Burne 
the man deserved a statue in every Ayrshire 
marketplace. Av far as conduct was concerned, 
Burns was, he feared, in almost every respect 
the very reverse of what Scotchmen considered 
@ man ought to be. Do not confuse the 
issue. Do not suppose that Burns, as a man, 
does not stand in need of forgiveness; and, 
above all, never for one moment assume that his 
conduct deserves our admiration.” 


— The daily press of August 11 contains the 
announcement of the death of Rev. Leroy M. 
Vernon, 8. T. D., of Syracuse, on the 10th inst., 
after a week’s iliness. Dr. Vernon was at the 
time of his decease ana has been for several 
years Dean of the College of Fine Arts of Syra- 
cuse University. He was born near Crawfords- 
ville, Ind., April 23, 1838. He entered the min- 
istry as a graduate of Ohio Wesleyan University 
in 1860, joining the Iowa Conference. He was 
successful as pastor, presiding elder and teacher 
in several institutions of learning until March 
14, 1871, when Bishop Ames appointed him 
“Missionary Superintendent of the mission 
work of the Methodist Episcopal Church in 
Italy.” Just ten years after his appointment 
the Italy Annual Conference was organized. 
He wasa member of several General Confer- 
ences. Dr. Vernon was 8 representative man in 
the church and has done an epochal work. In 
his death the church has sustained a great loss. 
General and heartfelt sorrow will be experienced 
at his sudden and unexpected decease. 








Brieflets. 





The Christian Intelligencer says: “ A misdi- 
rected zeal, or a zeal not according to know!l- 
edge, is worse than no zeal. The undertakings 
that sach a zeal inspires often prove abortive, 
sometimes destructive.” 


It is seldom that we present to our readers a 
eontribution more forceful, analytical and per- 
tinent than that from the pen of Bishop Hugh 
Miller Thompson which appears upon the third 

We bespeak for it a careful and prayerful 





page. 
reading; and if it is sotreated many will hear the 








word of identification spoken by the prophet 
Natban to David, “ Thou art the man.” 


The Oongregationalist thus calls attention to 
& very important fact — if it indeed be a fact: 
* We are happy to chronicle the fact that for the 
first time in the history of the White Mountain 
region no liquors of any kind are sold over the 
bars of any of the summer hotels, small or large. 
This is convincing proof that the Law and 
Order League of New Hampshire is achieving 
noteworthy success in its efforts to secure a gen- 
eral and undiscriminating enforcement of the 
prohibitory statutes.” 





At the celebration of the twenty-second an- 
niversary of the Chautauqua Assembly last 
week Dr. J. M. Buckley said: — 


I consider it 


» Homen Cesholtes te id. their 


It is the greatest ye 3 of 
sectional unity. Did you see that number 
that arose from the South? Some of the best 
friends | have are in the South, and 1 was intro- 
duced to them here on these grounds,” 


The twenty-third annual convention of the 
New Hampshire Sunday-school Association will 
be held in Nashua, November 10 to 12. Prof. 
H. M. Hamill, of Iilinois, known to New Hamp- 
shire people as the author of the text book on 
normal and Bible training lessons which have 
been adopted as the basis of the Normal Course, 
will be present. The work of the Association 
has been along new lines this year but has been 
very successful. There are now over fifty Home 
departments connected with the various schools 
— more than five times as many as a year ago 
and having a membership of over 1,500. Nearly 
all the State is now divided into districts, well 
organized and with working officers. The field 
secretary has attended over one hundred and 
twenty public meetings since January. 


This 4s the season of travel,and next to the 
interest and advantage of “ touring” person- 
ally, is the privilege of following the pen of 
those who poesess the ability of vividly describ- 
ing what they have seen and heard. We count 
ourselves and our readers unusually fortunate in 
the matter we are able to group in this line in 
this issae. Miss Louise Manning Hodgkins, 
who is the guest of Joseph and Mre. Qook at 
Ticonderoga, writes with characteristic charm of 
her hosts and the distinguished people who 
bave visited them; Rev. J. W. Johnston, D. D., 
a favorite correspondent, who is now in Burope, 
begins his series of promised letters, and Dr. 
Pickles writes very interestingly of his first two 
Sundays abroad. 


We were highly gratified in being able to an- 
nounce in our issue of Jan. 22 of this year that 
we had discovered the author of the inspired 
and inspiring hymn entitied, “ Is Not This the 
Land of Beulah?” Taking the following stanza 
from “Joy and Gladuess,” published by Mo- 
Donald, Gill & Co.,in which the hymn appeared 
as anonymous, we printed as found in that 
volume: — 


“ Ob, the Oross has wondrous glory! 
Oft I’ve proved this to be urue; 
When I’m in the way #0 narrow 
l can see a pathway through, 
And how tly Jesus wh 
* Take the Oross, thoa needst not ior 
For I've tried the way before thee,’ 
And the glory lingers near.” 


We are informed by the author that the wora 
“tried” in the next to the last line should be 
** trod; ’’ it was so written by her in the origina) 
copy. We are happy to present on the secona 
page, this week, another soulful aad highly 
spiritual bymn from the same author. 





The Christian Commonwealth, of London. 
(Baptist), remarks :— 
“The majority by which Dr. Randles was 
elected President of the Wesleyan Uonference 
was @ great a He received one of the 
largest votes o recent years. There is some 
speculation as to whether the relative number 
of votes cast for Mr. Price H Yr and Mr. W. 
L. Watkinson — 123 and 68 —is a prophecy “ 
the order in which these gifted brethren wil 


occupy the chair. Our special representative 
poor: «A the forecast that, all be well, Mr. 
Hughes will ide at the Leeds nterence 


of 1897 and Mr. Watkinson at Hull the foliow- 
ing year. a is ee meme be ~ 7 these foemen, who 
have so often a ite a ving snould 
be competitors for the chai 


OC. B. Dana, editor of the Ne of the New York Sun, he 
returned from abroad. He publishes an ed- 
torial signed by himself in the issue of Aug. 
6,in which he explains his personal position 
and views in the present Presidental campaign. 
Referring to the currency he declares :— 


“ The Chicago platform invites us to establish 
a currency which will enable a man to pay his 
debte with halfas much property as he would 
have to use in order to pay them now. This 
proposition is dishonest. I do not aA. that all 
the advocates of the free coinage of silver are 
dishonest. Thuusands of them, millions, if 
there be so many, are doubtless in in- 
tention. But | am unable to reconcile with 
—— of we ye A a change in the law which 
pms mpeg «oy bo has borrowed a hundred 
dollars to pay bis went with a hundred dollars 
each one of which is worth only half as 
pe A BY dollar he received from the 
lender. 


Riding in our city Jast week upon an electric 
car, our attention was drawn to a sad, sweet 





subdued voice; That is mys 


: 








into Maine a few days ago upon her vacation 
and her babe was taken sick and suddenly died; 
she is frantic in her grief and Iam powerless to 
belp her.” Thus does the death-angel invade al! 
circles and at all times. We were out for an 
evening of refreshing, rest and comfort, as 
doubtiess were nearly all upon the car, but our 
hearts were made beavy by a knowledge of the 
first great griet which had come so rudely to 
that young mother. “In the midst of life we 
are in death.” 


Our exposé of the condition of “ The Negro in 
Boston ” has received general and serious atten- 
tion from the public press, The following para- 
graph, which is highly appreciated, is trom the 
pen of one of the most distinguished represent- 
atives of his race in the South, a long-time and 
greatly honored instructor in one of our schools 
for the education of the Afro-American. He 
writes: ‘I now write to thank you for turning 
the searchlight on the Negro’s condition in 
Boston. The race in this country has, it seems 
to me, reached a critical stage in its history, and 
aothing but the unvarnished truth with refer- 
ence to its condition in church or state is desir- 
able on the part of candid men. Knowing the 
facts, we shall be the better able to shape our 
course; for, as Burke has said, ‘ the situation of 
& man is the preceptor of his duty.’ ” 








What is Bimetallism? 


N recent discussions on the currency question 
the terms monometallism and bimetallism 
often recur and are expressive of important 
phases of the subject. They deal with the ma- 
terial base of the ciroulating medium, and the 
relations of the two metals to each other in the 
financial system of the country. Monometa!!ism 
places a single metal in chief honor, In Eng- 
land and Germany it is gold; in India and 
Obina, silver, Bimetallism gives equal honor to 
each metal, making both an unlimited legal 
vender for all debts of whatever amounts. The 
advocates on oue side contend that gold by its 
superior qualities must hold the lead. in our 
floancial system, while those on the other feel 
sure that national legislation can rehabilitate 
allver and place it on an equal footing with 
gold, The question must, in the end, be settled 
largely by the practical wisdom of financial 
men. Theories in the matter are among the 
most dangerous things, until tested by experi- 
ence, Fair theories are easily constructed by 
ingenious minds, but may prove utterly imprac- 
ticable in the actual world. Darius Green 
thought hie flying machine perfect until he 
tried it and found it would not fly. In finance, 
the practical outcome must control, What has 
worked well must be accepted as authority. We 
may talk about rucning lodependent of the ex- 
perience of other nations; our best light comes 
trom that very experience. 

But just what do we mean by these terms ? 
Monometaliism does not mean the exclusive use 
of a singie metal. Whetrer a system be mono- 
metallic or bimetallic, the several metals — gold, 
silver, nickei and copper —are all used, Our 
system is monomvtaiiic, and yet we have in it 
all the metais; but the silver and copper are 
subordinate to gold. Gold controls, Silver is 
tor the most part a subsidiary coin, used to 
make change and to meet small obligations, 
What distinguishes monometallism from bi- 
metaliism is not the presence or abrence of the 
various metais, but the legal tender quality 
which attaches to them. Gold is a full legal 
tender, in American currency, for all amounts, 
nowever large. Uopper and nickel are a legal 
tender for all debts up to $1 or $5. The fractions 
of a silver dollar are « jegal tender for $10. The 
trade dollar was not at first « full legal tender, 
but was afterwards made so. But though the 
dollar sliver coin is made a legal tender, it is 
hardly more free than the fractions of a dollar. 
For instance, the cumbersome mass of the silver 
dollar prevents its general use. Nobody wants 
it. Tne entire power of the government has 
been unable to keep it in general circulation. 
Millions of these dollars are stored away in the 
United States Treasury. The government would 
like to be rid of them, but the people will not 
have thein. The fractions of « dollar are much 
more convenient and answer al! practical pur- 
poses. Again, the individual bas the right to 
stipulate for gold payment. For all practical 
purposes, then, the silver coins are a legal tender 
for only the small sam of $10. This is mono- 
metallism, or what some have called limited 
bimetallism, The coinage of silver in the Amer- 
ioan system is neither free nor unlimited. The 
government makes a charge for coinage and 
limits the quantity. The Mint is free to coin all 
the gold brought; but no silver is coined save 
what the gover ; and these 
purchases are regulated by the public demand. 

Pure bimetallism extends the legal tender 
quality to gold and silver alike. Debts can be 
paid in either metal; and in order to this the 
government undertakes to maintain an exact 
ratio between the metals. From 1800 to 1870 an 
ounce of gold in the markets of the world was 
generally equal to 15% ounces of silver. It rare- 
ly fell below 15 or rose above 16. As about a 
medium, France chose 154, and, in 1834, Ameri- 
oa 15.98 to las the monetary ratio. This does 
not mean the ratio of the market, but the arbi- 
trary number chosen for the regulation of the 
coinage. With the ratio thus settled, the Mint 
coins all the bullion of either metal brought to 
it with unlimited legal tender. The law rec- 
ognizes under unlimited bimetallism no differ- 
ence between its gold and silver coins. The 
Mint must coin all the bullion brought to it. 
Finally, the debtor must accept either or both 





of these metals at the option of the creditor, 
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The Sunday School. 


THIRD QUARTER. LESSON VIII. 
Sunday, August 238. 
@Sam. 15: 1-12. 
(Read chapters 15 and 16.) 
Rev. W. 0. Holway, D. D., U. 8. N. 


ABSALOM’S REBELLION. 
l. Preliminary. 


1. Golden Text: Jonor thy father and thy mother, that 
thy days may be long upon the land which the Lord thy God 
giveth thee, — Bxod. 20: 18. 

2. Date: About B. OC. 1023. 

& Places: Jerusalem and Hesnon. 

4. Connection: Amnon's incest with Tamar, Absa- 
lom’s sister; the murder of Amnon by Absalom two 
years later,and the flight of the latter to his grand- 
father Talmai, king of Geshaur, with whom be remained 
for three years; Joab’s device to procure the restoration 
of Absalom to his father’s favor by the employment of 
“the wise woman of Tekoa” (28am. 14); the permis- 
sion given to Joab to bring back Absalom, who however 
was not permitted to see his father, and abode two years 
in Jerusalem in extlusion; Joab's intercession with Da- 
vid for Absalom, who was finally granted an audieace 
and received the kiss of peace. According to Geikie, 
David's numbering of Israel and the pestilence which 
followed it In punishment, preceded Absalom’s rebellion 
and was one of the causes of It. 


6. Home Readings: Monday — 2 Sam. 15: 1-12, Tuesday 
— 2am, 16: 13-23. Wednesday — 2 Sam. 16: 24-31. Thursday 
—2Gam. 16:6-14. Mriday—2 Bam. 17: 1-14. Saturday — 
Prov. 19; 20-29. Sunday — Isa, 1: 1-9. 


IL. Introductory. 
David had already reaped in his own fam- 
ily a sad harvest from his domestic sins. 
But Nathan’s prediction was not yet ex- 
hausted. Absalom had returned from exile 
and enjoyed again the sunshine of paternal 
favor. The past was apparently forgotten, 
and the fond father rejoiced in the restora- 
tion of his beautiful and beloved son. He 
little suspected what an ingrate that son 
was. It had escaped his memory that the 
sword was never to depart from his house, 
and that the evil which he had wrought in 
the home of Uriah was to be repeated pub- 
licly in his own (chap. 12: 10,11), Absalom 
began at once to plot to secure the throne. 
His first move was to dazzle the eyes of the 
people with a show of princely splendor — 
chariots, horses, syces, or foot-runners. 
Having thus impressed the popular mind 
with a sense of his grandeur, he took ad- 
vantage of David’s growing neglect of ju- 
dicial duties, and presented himself at the 
palace gate in the early mornings to those 
who brought suite for judgment. Address- 
ing these litigants with a feigned interest, he 
lamented that no one was deputed to attend 
to their matters, and cajoled them into be- 
Heving that their caus®s were just, and that 
if he were judge justice would not be tardy. 
He hastened to uplift those who prostrated 
themselves before him in homage, and to 
acknowledge their obeisance with a kiss. 
Such behavior, aided by the persistent se- 
clusion of David from public affairs, had 
the expected effect: “ Absalom stole the 

hearts of the men of Israel.” 

The plot was ripe at last. And then Ab- 
salom secured from the king permission to 


go to Hebron under the pretence of paying 


a vow which he had made while at Geshur. 
David, never dreaming of treason, and 
probably glad at this manifestation of a 
pious purpose in his son, readily consented. 
Absalom took with him as gueste two hun- 
dred men of influence from Jerusalem who 
had no suspicion of his designs and whom 
he hoped to convert into supporters. He 
sent emissaries to warn his adherents 
throughout the kingdom that the signal for 
revolt would be a trumpet blast repeated 
from point to point; and they were in- 
structed to acknowledge it by proclaiming, 
“ Absalom reigneth at Hebron.” He also 
sent for Ahithophel from Giloh, David's fa- 
mous counselor but now his own friend, to 
whose astute suggestions the success of the 
movement thus far was doubtless due. 
Maultitudes began to flock to his standard, 
and the “‘ conspiracy was stro 

The tidings reached the king at last that 
Absalom had supplanted him in the hearts 
of the people. Unnerved by the news, 
fearing an immediate attack, unwilling to 
take up arms against his son, ignorant of 
the strength of the disloyal movement 
against him, and especially anxious not to 
make Jerusalem the scene of strife and 
bloodshed, David fled from the city with 
his personal household and friends, leaving 
only his ten concubines to take care of the 
palace in his absence. 


TIL. Expository. 
After this — after the public reconcilia- 


1, 
tion of David with Absalom. Absalom — the 
third 


shur,a kingdom on the northeast of Palestine. 
Absalom at this time was about thirty years old, 
and had three sons anda daughter. Prepared 
him chariots (R. V., “a chariot ”’) — studiously 
brought himself before the public eye by an 
extravagant and princely equipage. Fifty men 
to run — the well-known syces, still common in 
the Bast. The writer has seen in Oasiro, Egypt, 
a private carriage before which ran four Nu- 
bians, in white liveries embroidered with gold, 
and bearing poles or wands. The carriages of 
officials are usually preceded by numerous syces, 
or foot-runners. 


2. Absalom rose up early — following the 
oniversal t in tropical countries. The 
Parsees in Bombay, forexample, who manage the 
bulk of the business in that city of 800,000 people, 
rise generally at 4 or 5 o’clock in the morning, 
and dispatch the chief part of their day’s work 
beforea Western merchant would reach his 
office. Stood beside the way of the gate — 
the gate of the palace, where the king had been 
accustomed to hear causes and dispense justice 
until bis increasing age (he was now about 62), 
or some other cause, led him to neglect this 
duty. The Cambridge Bible says: “ From this 
practice the Sultan’s government is stiil popu- 
larly called in Turkey ‘ the Sultan’s gate;’ and 
* the Sublime Porte,’ which is the French equiv- 
alent of Bab-i-Humayoon (the high gate), the 
name of the principal gate of the palace at Con- 
stantinuple, is used by us asasynonym for the 
Turkish government.”” Controversy — “ sait,’’ 
agcording to KR. V. One of the tribes — speci- 
tying, probably, the tribe and city. Sympathy 
with a litigant was a speedy and sure way of 
currying favor. 

The majority of those who go to law are eager, self- 
seeking, enterprising persons, and natura) tools for a 
conspirator to practice with. And, of course, if they 
lost thelr eult,in the fury of their disappointed self- 
will, they would be ripe for an attempt on David's gov- 
ernment. Even so every man that was in debt, or dis- 
contented, turned in with David against Saul (Hanna). 


8. Thy matters are good and right. — 
Whether they were or not, Absalom pronounced 
them s0; in this insidious way he could easily 
turn the popular favor towards himself, and 
away from the king who absented himself from 
his duty. No man deputed of the king. — Da- 
vid was neither present himself, nor had he ap- 
pointed a substitute. It is difficult to account 
for this fatal neglect, unless we charitably sup- 
pose, with Ewald, that thetask of judgment had 
outgrown the king’s ability to perform it. 


4,5. Oh that I were made judge.— He is too 
politic tosay “‘ king.’’ Had he not been dealing 
with men blinded by self-interest, they would 
have seen through this hypocritical ejaculation. 
I would do him justice. — He had been an in- 
triguer and a murderer; he was acting now the 
part of an ingrate and a traitor; and he would 
fain make the people think that he would be 
pre-eminently a righteous judge! Took and 
kissed him — acknowledging tokens of respect 
with embraces; displaying a flattering conde- 
scension which lifted a man to the plane of fa- 
miliarity with himself, 


6. So Absalom stole the hearts — gained 
their affection and support by fraud. Other 
things, of coufse, conspired and fanned the dis- 
content — such as the reviving rivalry of the: 
tribes; the disappearance of the king from the 
public eye; the jealousies springing up at court 
relative to the succession; the gradual uprising 
of wordly and idolatrous elements in the king- 
dom in opposition to the pure worship and rule 
of Jehovah, etc. 

Dr. Wm, Smith adds to these causes of Absalom's suc- 
cess “ the common love of change and impatience at 
long-continued prosperity; and the affair of Bathsheba, 
though only known in part.” 


7. After (R. V., “at the end of”) forty 
years —an evident error in the text. The 
Syriacand Arabic versions read, “after four 
years,” and with this last chronology Josephus 
agrees. Absalom probably made his first public 
movement four years after David received him 
and restored him. Pay my vow. — He had 
sheated the people; he must now cheat his 
father and his king. Nothing would so readily 
blind David as a religious pretext. So he pre- 
tends to have made a, vow during his exile, 
which thus far he had not fulfilled. Hebron — 
in Judah, the first capital of David’s kingdom, 
and the birthplace of Absalom. 


It was a natural centre, had probably many inhabit- 
ants di d at the t of the government to 
Jorusalem, and contained many of the friends of Absa- 
lom’'s youth. As the place of Absalom’s birth, it afford- 
ed a plausible pretext for holding there the great sacri- 
ficial feast which Absalom pretended to have vowed to 
hold to the glory of God (Cook), 

8. While I abode at Geshur — at his grand- 
father’s, The place has been identified with 
what is now known as Hi Ledjah. It was east 
of the Jordan, north of Bashan, and not far 
from Damascus. Then I will serve the Lord — 
referring probably not to a life service, but sim- 
ply to a special sacrifice. See verses 11, 12. 

Nothing wants now but a cloak of religion to perfect 
the treachery of that ungracious son, who carried peace 


in his name, war in his heart; and how easily is that put 
on (Bishop Hall). 


9 Go in peace.— David evidently enter- 
tained no suspicion of Absalom’s duplicity. He 
had mourned for him during his absence, 
mourned for him even while he refused to see 
his face after his return to Jerusalem; and, now 
that a reconciliation had been effected, and his 
wayward son showed a pious inclination, David 
had no room in his noble heart for anything 
bat lively hope. 

That David observed nothing till the startling news 
reached him of open revolt (verse 13), cannot be reck- 











markable personal beauty, but selfish, vain, am- 
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noble-minded security that we elsewhere sve in him, 
that he gives so free scope to his beloved son (Bwald). 

10. Absalom sent spies — secret and swift 
emissaries to sound the feelings of the people 
in various parts, and incite them to his support. 
Sound of the trumpet. — Trumpeters were to 
be stationed at appropriate points to catch the 
signal and give the notice, in order that the 
proclamation of Absalom’s usurpation might be 
made as nearly simultaneous as possible over all 
the land. Absalom reigneth in Hebron. — 
Having paved the way so carefully, Absalom 
reckoned on his coup d’ état having the effect 
of rallying and uniting the people at once in his 
support. 


11. Two hundred men out of Jerusalem — 
another stroke of policy. Absalom invited two 
hundred chosen guests, men doubtless of posi- 
tion and reputation, to accompany him to 
Hebron, and assist in the performance of his 
vow; he had no fear but that, when he got them 
there, he could win them by his beauty, or by 
plausible arguments, or by promises of position, 
or by playing on their fears of being compro- 
mised, to transfer their allegiance to himself. 
In their simplicity. — So secret had been the 
conspiracy, that these public men had no 
knowledge of it — never dreamed that the sac- 
rifice in which they were to assist was but a 
pretext for a political revolution. 

In all probability they were men of distinction, and 
would naturally be regarded, both at Jerusalem and at 
Hebron, as accomplices in the conspiracy. No doubt 
Absalom hoped that many of them, finding themselves 
thus compromised, and seeing the numbers of his sup- 
porters, would decide to join him; or, failing this, they 
might be held as hostages (Cambridge Bible). 


14. Sent for Ahithophel — who had been 
David's chief counselor, and whose reputation 
tor wisdom was such that his advice was “like 
the oracles of God.’”’ He appears to have early 
sided with Absalom, and the diplomacy shown 
by the latter was probably the result of his in- 
struction. Some suppose that his defection 
from David was occasioned by the king’s con- 
duct towards Bathsheba, who was his grand- 
daughter (chap. 11:3). Next to the treachery 
of Absalom, nothing excited such grief and dis- 
may in David’s mind as the behavior of Ahitho- 
phel — his “own familiar friend,’’ whom he had 
“ trusted,” and who “ate of his bread,’’ but had 
now “ lifted up his heel’ against him, Giloh — 
in Judah, not far away, south or southwest of 
Hebron, While he offered sacrifices. — He 
wanted Ahithophel present during the ;sacri- 
fices, which he intended to divert from a mere 
thank-offering to a compact of frienda and sup- 
porters. The conspiracy was strong. — Num- 
bers joined it daily, among them Amasa, 
David’s nephew. 

Ahithophel has justly been regarded asa type fof the 
archtraitor Judas, Even if the words, “ Mine own fa- 
miliar friend in whom I trusted, which did eat of my 
bread, hath lifted up his heel agalust me” (Psa, 41: 9, 
quoted in John 1%: 18), were not written of. Ahithophel, 
the parallel between his treachery and suicide, and the 
treachery and suicide of Judas, is too striking to be 
neglected (Cambridge Bible). 


IV. Inferential. 

1, Danger may be brewing around us, and we 
be totally unconscious of it. 

2. * How sharper than a serpent’s tooth it is, 
to have a thankless child.” 

8. A popular leader must not hide himself 
from the people. 

4. Men are easily duped on the side of their 
own interests. 

5. Flatterers find ready ears. 

6. A demagogue is full of professions. 

7. “Ambition breaks the ties of blood, and 
forgets the obligations of gratitude” (Sir Wal- 
ter Scott). 

8. Those who are themselves guileleas never 
suspect guile in others. 

9. Good men are sometimes wheedled into 
wrong connections ‘‘ in their simplicity.” 

10. Deceit may have its hour of triumph, but 
it ia brief, 


V. Illustrative. 

His departure from Jerusalem is related with 
a minuteness to which we have no parallel in 
the Scripture history of any single day, except 
that of which this is the type, when the Son of 
David, betrayed by His own familiar friend, 
and rejected by His own people, went out by 
the same path, ‘‘ bearing His reproach.” It was 
early in the morning when the king, leaving his 
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palace in the care of his ten concubines, went 
forth by the eastern gate with all his household 
anda crowd of people. Among his faithfy) 
guard of Cherethites and Pelethites, and his 
chosen heroes, the six hundred who had {oj- 


Ittai the Gittite. David released him and his 
countrymen from their allegiance; but Ittaj 
vowed that he would follow the king in lite or 
death, and David bade him lead the way. They 
passed over Kidron, and “all the country wept 
with a loud voice,” As David halted in the 
valley to let the people pass on, he was joined 
by Zadok and Abiathar, with all the Levites, 
bringing with them the ark of God. With self. 
renouncing reverence, David refused to have 
the ark removed from the sanctuary where he 
had fixed its abode. If Jehovah willed to show 
him favor, He would bring him back to see both 
the ark and its habitation; if not — “ Behold 
hereamI! Let Him doto me as seemeth good 
unto Him!” He reminded the priests that they 
could do him effectual service in the city by em- 
ploying their two sons, who were both swift 
runners, to bring him tidings; and so he sent 
them back withthe ark. The weeping troop 
then ascended the Mount of Olives in the garb 
of the deepest mourning, the king himseit 
walking barefoot (Wm. Smith). 
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BISHOP GEORGE TO REV. JOHN 
LINDSAY, — 


[The following copy of a letter addressed by Bishop 
Bnoch George to Rev. John Lindsay, presiding elder, 
and father of Rev. Dr. J. W, Lindsay, is of special inter- 
est as showing the impressions which the Bishop then 
painfully cherished that the Methodist Ohurch was in a 
state of spiritual declension. It is thus seen that pessi- 
mistic prophets have lived in other generations of the 
Methodist Church.) 


My DEAR BROTHER: It becomes my duty, 


_ under my present convictions, to propose a few 


plain questions: — 

And first, are we not departing, as ministers, 
from the spirit of the itinerant plan that first 
moved our fathers, and predecessors; who by 
voluntary sacrifices, zealous labors, and indus- 
trious perseverance, have taken the ground and 
formed the greater part of North America into 
circuits and stations? Secondly, did those first 
and successful veterans go to their Conferences 
with an intention to search for pleasant places, 
that is to say, for agreeable circuits and ‘sta- 
tions, made ready for their accommodation and 
suited to their enjoyment? Thirdly, were they 
disappointed, afflicted and vexed if they were 
not gratified? Fourthly, if that bad been the 
primitive spirit, when there were no such places, 
what would have become of us asa people? We 
may safely answer, that, comparatively speak- 
ing, we should have been no people at all; we 
should have retired to our homes, and there 
would have been no churches constituted or 
established. 

Again, is it not an unjustifiable oppression to 
blame those who have the management of ap- 
pointments, when they do not suit every man 
with a good appointment, when it is out of 
their power todo so? Again, would it not be 
much more like the primitive minister of Jesus 
to go peaceably to their work, and make these 
disagreeable places good, than to go murmuring 
“because all things have not been made ready to 
their hands? We may safely answer, that, in 
apostolic times, the minister of the Cross did 
not rejoice in entering into other men’s labore, 
but in making spirited efforts to preserve the 
testimony of a good conscience, and extend tbe 
victories of the Cross, both arnong the Jews and 
Gentiles, in building up Zion under pressure 
and hunger, nakedness and persecution of all 
kinds -- rejoicing that they were counted 
worthy to suffer for the honor and glory of their 
holy Master. 

Again, would it not be the better way to deal 
plainly with such men, and let them know, if 
they are not as willing to share in the difficul- 
ties as in the comforts of our institutions, that 
they are not doing as they would others should 
do unto them; and as such, they may expect to 
meet the frowns of their brethren — for no mau 
will submit peaceably to work hard continually, 
that others may enjoy ease and comfort perpet- 
ually. 

Again, what shall we do when our people 
make demands upon us for gifts, graces and zeal 
that are not within our reach; and when they 
complain of those who have the management of 
appointments, because certain persons are sent 
to labor among them; and at the same time it is 
as absolutely necessary to give such preachers 
appointments as it is the most acceptable men 
among us, while the Conference returns such 
men effective? Permit me to ask further, 
would not Gospel order and brotherly kindness 
direct us to inform such a brother plainly what 
his standing is among the membership of the 
church, that he be stirred up to prayer, to 
study, to holiness, and so remove the objections 
that are against him, or retire from the field of 
labor; for no man-of common pradence would 
wish to impose himself upon a people who 
would inform him, pereonally or otherwise, that 
they do not want his services. Perhaps you 
may say our people are hard to please. My ac- 
quaintance for a number of years with the 
Methodists has fixed an opinion that they are 
disposed to patronize preachers whose gifts are 
calculated to enlighten the understanding, or 
warm the affections of men; but when they are 
neither stirred up, instructed nor comforted, 
they convlude such labors are worse than use- 
less,as it is a waste of time. But if souls are 
quickened, convicted, converted and led on to 
holiness by the public or private labors of their 
preachers, they are willing, yea, they are entire- 
ly willing, to encourage them in every way they 
prudently can. 

Again, would it not be more consistent with 
itinerant usages, that our preachers circulate 
More extensively through the general field of 
labor, that our talents and graces may be so dis- 
teminated as to produce variety and general 
Usefulness ? I hope, most sincerely, that super- 
intendents, presiding elders, and all the preach- 
ts, will agree in this very important point, 
that our gifts may be generally diffused and the 
Great and blessed work carried on and estab- 
lished according to its primitive design and ‘in- 
tention, and that was, to raise up a holy people. 
(On the subject of holiness permit me, my dear 
brother, to plead with you and with all the 
local and traveling preachers, to preach the 
doctrine and recommend the spirit and practice 
ot holiness, by a holy life and pious conversa- 
tion; and permit me also to plead with the ex- 

, leaders, and members to pursue holi- 

Ress as the highest and best gift of heaven, 

While we are probationers in this world of trib- 
lation. This is no time to lower our Gospel 


and in everything give thanks, will save us 
from the mischievous and ruinous contagion of 
such doctrines. For we shall then say that 
without the assistance of our blessed Jesus we 
are nothing; but with His Spirit, given toevery 
man to profit withal, we can doall things that 
are necessary for present and future happiness.) 

If you should think it advisable to converse 
with the preachers in the bounds of your charge 
on these subjects, and could we accomplish an 
easy and praceable reformation by mutual con- 
sent and general agreement, it would relieve us 
from great trouble: for man is a being of habit, 
and when he consents to do things that are 
hard, they will soon become easy. 

{conclude with asking an interest in your 
prayers, and also in the prayers of ny brethren 
in the ministry and membership. 

I remain yours, in the bonds of the Gospel, 

Enoch GEORGE. 

Charlestown, Oct. 27, 1821. 








BOSTON AND THE NEGRO. 


E have given the full and carefully pre- 
pared editorial, which appeared in 
Zion's HERALD of July 16, entitied, “ The 
Negro in Boston,” thoughtful reading, Evi- 
dently the writer regards his conclusions as 
startling. Certainly they are sad. There is a 
Negro quarter; Negroes are virtually excluded 
from the ranks of mechanics and artisans; from 
general commercial and professional careers; in 
a@ word, they are doing better even in the 
South. - 

If they really are doing better in the South 
than in Boston, we should be devoutly thank- 
ful. For let us see: in ;Boston their children 
have access, side by side with white children, to 
the best schools in the Union; Negroes vote, 
and their votes are counted as cast; they ride 
in the same street and steam cars with whites; 
they listen to the same lectures, witness the 
same plays, from seats where they chouse to 
take them; only their chances are not good 
in the higher industrial, commercial and pro- 
fessional pursuits. 

Now the sin of race-prejudice is upon the 
whole country, North and South, it is upon 
Ohio as wellas upon Massachusetts. As Chris- 
tains we must purge itaway. The more clearly 
we perceive its existenve, the more earnestiy we 
should strive to remove it. 

Nor are we to be discouraged because it does 
not die quicker. Nothing is more tenacious, 
Bat it js dying. The Ohio Black Laws are so 
moch things of the past that the present gen- 
eration scarcely believes they ever existed. 
Hard as may be the lot of the Negro of Boston, 
it is immeasurably improved. Boston never was 
good to the black man, Many of her fortunes 
were made by the siave-trade; and not even 
New York was more violent against the abo- 
litionists. In her streets women, in convention 
tor freedom, were bbed. Recall the indig- 
nities put upon Thompson, See William Lloyd 
Garrison dragged by a rope in the hands of men 
bent on his murder. See the furies, even after 
the officers have rescued him and are lashing 
the carriage horses into a run to get him to the 
jail where he may be in safety —see the furies 
“cling to the wheels, dash open the doors, seize 
the horses and try to upset the carriage.’”’ See 
hurtling brickbe.s flung by maddened men at 
Whittier aud Wendell Phillips. Listen to the 
howling mob that, as late as 1861, besieged 
Phillips in Tremont Temple. Read the record 
of the meeting in Faneuil Hall called to con- 
demn the murder of Lovejoy, and hear the 
Attorney General of Massachusetts interrupt 
the proceedings with a justification of the mur- 
der and a glorification of the murderers. Go 
back to the time when Negroes were not. ad- 
mitted to the cars, uor their children to the 
schools with whites; when they were excluded 
trom the lectures of Emerson, and Sumner, and 
George William Ourtis,and Wendell Phillips. 
Go back and gather up those hand-bills which 
were scattered through Boston streets offering 
$100 ‘to reward the individual who shall first 
lay violent hands on that infamous foreign 
scoundrel, Thompson, that he may be brought 
to the tar-kettle before dark’’—“ infamous ”’ 
only that he preached liberty to the captive and 
freedom to the slave. Go back and stand mute 
before Faneuil Hall, “the Oradle of Liberty”’ 
more than once refused to the friends of the 
Negro, and freely granted to pro-slavery mobs. 
Yes, recall Boston’s deadly opposition to the 
enlistment of colored troops and her shameful 
injustice to them in the matter of their bounty 
and pay,simply because they were black and 
the desvendants of slaves. 

So, dear HERALD, draw the contrast, dispel 
your gloom, rejoice in the chance,and add yet 
moreot your great strength to right the remain- 
ing wrong. Massachusetts is not barren of men 
like Wilson and Sumner and Phillips and 
Whittier and Garrison! Her loins are full of 
their peers, “ knight-errantse of unfriended 
truth.” The day dawneth; yea, it is nine by 
the clock! 

Finally, it is with the colored race now what 
it was when Wendell Phillips said: “I wish 
I could impress this truth on every colored man. 
His racejtoday is on trial. The world says it 
merits only chains, The best thing he can do 
with his life, with his genius, with his wealth, 
with his character, is to throw them into the 








scale of the argument, and make pro-slavery 
prejudice kick the beam.’’— Western Christian 
Advocate. 








BRITISH EXCAVATIONS IN CYPRUS. 


HE first instalment of antiquities, consist: 
ing chiefly of gold ornaments, from the 
excavations. pow proceeding in Oyprus, bas 
reached the British Museum and been placed in 
the room of gold ornamentsand gems. These 
objects belong exclusively to what is known as 
the Mycenman stage of Greek art,and may be 
ot considerable importance in determining the 
period of time to waich that peculiar and strik- 
ing phave of artistic activity is to be assigned. 
The site of the discovery is some distance trom 
the modern viliage of Enkomi aud about two 
miles from the ruins of Salamis. It was the 
site of an ancient cemetery which possibly 
belonged to the original settlemeut of Greek 
colonists led thither, according to tradition, by 
Teucer after the Trojan war. 

Awong the objects In gold is a handsome 
finger ring on which is engraved in Egyptian 
hieroglyphics a dedication to the goddess Mut, 
‘That ring must have been made in Kgypt, and 
it is for Egyptain archwologists to sevtie finally 
its date. At present the opinion seems to be in 
favor of @ late date, somewhere year 700 B. C., 
or even later. Beside this ring, and obtained 
from the same tomb, are several massive gold 
pins, or perone, such as were used by Greek 
women in early times for fastening their gar- 
ments on the shoulders. These pins, with their 
long sharp points and heavy handles, resembiing 
in appearance a stiletto, recall the story related 
by Herodotus ( V. 87) in connection with a bat- 
tle which had taken piace between Athens and 
Aigina, Of the Athenians only one returned. 
He was besieged by the women whose husbands 
nad been in the battle, each one demanding 
what Lad becume of her husband and pressing 
hiw vo tell Wilh tne pointe of thelr perona, 
bil wt iast De also succumbed, Ou tbat account 
the A. Lueuians passed @ iaw that women were no 
lunger .o Wear Loose dangerous pink. Herodotus 
gives oo date for the battle, His object in tell- 
ing the story was to explain a change of cos- 
tume in Atheas when the woolen garments 
which required these pins had given place to 
linen, which did not require them. Tne battie 
may even have been a subsequent invention to 
account for that change. We get nearer to 
historical ground when we observe perona of 
precisely the same shape as those now found 
worn by two of the figures ona selebrated Greek 
vase in Florence, known as the Frangois vase, 
the date of which mast fall in the sixth century 
B. C, The subject of the vase picture is 
mythological, and it is conceivable that the 
painter had introduced a detail of costume 
which had gone out of use before his day. but 
possibilities of that kind are not supported by 
the great mass of artistic remains from Greece, 
It will be safer to assume that these perona@ had 
continued in use down to the time of tho 
Francois vase, however long before then tix 
first introduction of them in precisely thi: 
shape had taken place. 

From an artistic point of view the place of 
honor balongs to two ivory carvings, about 
three inches square, representing, the one a lion 
attacking a bull, the other a man slaying « 
gryphon. The gryphon, having the body of a 
lion with the wings und head of an eagie, js 
thrown upon ite hind legs, and is about to 
receive a deadly thrust from the short sword of 
the man. The expression of tear in the animal, 
its tail between its legs, ite great wings droop- 
ing, and ite beak half open, is very finely indi- 
cated. The gryphon-slayer has an Oriental 
appearance from the short embroidered kilt 
which he wears; and this in the more curious 
because on one of the ivory reliefs found by Sir 
H. Layard at Nimroud there is just such another 
group, though less artistic in execution and not 
so well preserved. Hitherto it has been sup- 
posed that the ivories from Nimroud had been 
the work of Phoenician artists from whom they 
had been imported into Assyria, But all that 
is certain on this point is that they are the 
productions of a race which had a knowledge 
of Egyptian and of Assyrian art, and had also 
the skill to imitate the work of these countries. 
We are told that the palace at Nimroud, in the 
ruins of which Layard’s ivories were found, 
lasted from 850-700 B. O., 60 that we have a 
clear limit of time within which the newly- 
found Oyprus ivories would alro be expected to 
fail. The group of a lion attacking a bull is 
very grandly composed, with none of the 
realism which we find in the bulls on the gold 
cups of Vaphio now in Athens, but with more 
style. It is to be noticed that the bull is of the 
Carian breed, having a hump, and this is a cir- 
cumstance which will be welcome to those 
archwologiste who regard the whole of the 
so-called Mycenwan antiquities as the work of 
these Cariane, whose Dame appears as a proverb 
for danger in the oldest remains of Greek litera- 
ture. A passage of Homer speaks of Carian 
women whose occupation was to stain ivory. 
We may add that several of the ivories trom 
these excavations, including a casket carved 
with hunting scenes which recall the Assyrian 
triezes, have not yet reached the Museum, but 
are shortly expected with the pottery and other 
objects. 

Most of the tombs had been rifled in ancient 


times in search of gold, the pottery alone being 
left. There was no appearance of their having 
ever been used for reinterments. The objects 
found were too consistently the same to admit 
of any theory of that kind. Only one tomb of 
importance had escaped intact. It contained a 
considerable number of articles in gold, in- 
cluding the massive pins and the finger ring 
with hieroglyphics already mentioned. Within 
it was also found a porcelain vase in the shape 
of a femele head surmounted by a cylindrical 
cup.— London Times, 








WALTER BAKER & CO., watt 


Established Dorchester, Mass., 1760, 


Breakfast Cocoa 





Always ask for Walter Baker & Co.'s 
Breakfast Cocoa 


Made at 
DORCHESTER, MASS, 
It bears their Trade Mark 
* La Belle Chocolatiere ” on every can, 
Beware of Imitations. 





When Pianniog Your Vacation 


Remember that the Green Mountain State — “the 
summer paradise of New England " — stands fore- 
mostin the var ety and beauty of natural atiractions. 
With its healthful climate, alluring scenery, comfort 
able homes aad botels, and picturesque 


LAKE CHAMPLAIN 


With its Famous Fishing Waters, 


VERMONT 


offers opportunities for reat and recreation possessed 
by no other section of the Bast. * Summer Homes,” 
published by the Oentral Vermont Katirosd, gives full 
rticulars concerning Vermont resorts, hotels and 
Ing houses, with rates from 84 wo $lo per week, 
routes of travel, eto, Sent upon app ication, Zacios« 
Ave-cont stamp Ww 6. W. Cummings, U. P. A., Bt. Albans, 
Vt.,or T. H. Hanupy, N.B P. A. Central Vermont Rail- 
roed, 960 Washington Street, Boston. 


BAY VIEW HOUSE, 


FERRY BEACH, 


Saco, Maine. 








The Ooast of Maine has become noted as the 
great resort in summer for those seeking pure 
air and ozone breezes to recuperate their ex- 
hausted energies. With its long stretches of 
hard, sandy beach, its bold biuffe of rocks mak- 
ing into the sea, its iniets and cozy nooks, 
woodiands and gran fields, it is justivy termed 
the “Garden of Eden” by all tourists and 
pleasure seekers. 

In one of these pleasant, cozy nooks is located 
the Bay Visw Houvuss, which bas been a pop- 
ular resort for the last fifteen years. 

Surrounded by @ grove of pine trees, by a large 
and well-kept lawn, with lovely waike and 
drives,and cultivated and wild flowers in pro- 
fusion, it is indeed a * Paradise ” to those seek- 
ing a quiet, restful place for the summer. 

It is located within three hundred feet of high 
water mark, making a unique feature by untt- 
ing the velvet green of the lawns with the white 
sands of the beach. 

The cuisine of the BAY View is kept at a high 
standard of eXcelience, only the best materials 
wemes used, and properiy prepared by first-class 
chefs. 

BAY VIEW is only a ten-minute ride from Old 
Orchard by the Orchard Beach R. R., which 
connects with every train on the Boston & 
Maine R. R., trom Portiand and the Canadas, 
ana from Boston and all western points. Ob- 
servation cars are run on the Orchard Beach 
R. R., which skirts the shore of Saco Bay, there- 
by hey & beautiful view. “ ‘To see it is to ap- 
preciate it.” 


The Bay View porter is at Old Orchard on 
the arrivai of every train from Boston and Port- 
land on the Boston & Maine RK. R., to meet all 
parties en route to Bay VImW, to look after all 
the baggage, and relieve patrons of all responsi- 
bility and troabie, 

Check all baggage to Old Orchard Beach. 

The Bay VIEW has been under the same 
management for ten years past, and will con- 


tinue the same in the future, 
Address, Oid Orchara, Me. 


E. MANSON & SON, 


Proprietors and Owners. 




















Standard, when we see the miserable doctrines 
(Sf socinianism and antinomianism marching 
about with so much popularity. Holiness, 
Which sets us at the feet of Jesus, where we 
May r jvics evermore, pray without ceasing, 
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tions, even in vacation time, are good and social 
saoetings enthusiastic. 


West Bath enjoys the labors of Rev. D. E, 
Miller every Sab afternoon. In the Sunday- 
sce ee get is tutcons Oss 
nds an ° . 
member has been received by letter. 


Wes Church, Bath.— Twelve names have 
been an Bw added to the list of probationers, 
Rev. J. L. Hoyle, the pastor, will be present at 
the Empire Goons Camp-meeting, and will con- 
duct the 1 o’clock young people’s meeting. 


Empire and Minot count themselves ha in 
uve tor their pastor Rev. H. H. Dunnack, a 
graduate of Bangor Theological Bebeot, and at 

t astudent in Bowdoin College. During 
he summer Mr. and Mrs. Dunnack make 
their home here. Mrs. Dannack is delivering a 
series of W evening lectures upon lit- 
erature, which eommand large audiences and 
elicit Sincere apprerel. Sunday afternoon, Aug. 
2, Mr. Dannack delivered an excellent discourse 
from Prov. 1:7 to the cottagers at Empire 
Grove. 





Yarmouthville, — Several members have been 
anda fa- 
ede. Coneregalee Ae, Mel casied oat 


tive, and class-meetings well pir- 
itual. Rev. Robert Lawton, the pastor, is be- 
loved of his ple. The salary is advanced to 


mount paid last year. Capt. 
Levi Marston, founder of the ciass which has 
develo; into a church, bas failed in health 
somewhat of lete, but is still a constant attend- 
ant upon all the services of his church. 


jBeporte indicate ‘etches apse tne district, 

by many chure a ° 
We trust that orely tor, who has not already 
done so, will present the urgent appeal of our 
Missionary Socivty, and do what may be done to 
cancel the embarrassing debt. JUNIOR. 








East Maine Conference. 


Bucksport District. 


Brooksville and South Penobscot. — Rev. David 
Smith, who was appointed to this cberge at the 
last session of Conference, is in labors abundant. 
There are omens of good along all lines of church 
work, With his accusto’ earnestness Mr. 
Smith is pushing out in various directions, In- 
terest in all the services is food. and we are 
hopeful of victory. At South Penobscot, a point 
where there has been an increasing interest in 
Methodism for the t few years, money is 
being raised to purc @ new organ. 


ewer. — This is Rev. J. T. Crosby's filth 
odes with the ple of this city, and from 
nt indications it bids fair to be the best. 
n experienced leader end a faithtul tollowiug 
on the of the church and congregation are 
quite essential for success in the work 
of the Lord, and we notice that these exist to 
quite a marked degree in Brewer. Everything 
nts toward a successful and prosperous year 
church and pastor, 


Bucksport. — Rev. J.T. Richardson goes back 
to this charge for the second year full of faith, 
courage, and a determination to accomplish 
something for the Master. Mr. Richardson is 
ken ef very highly as a faithful preacher of 
the Word, and bis efforts are appreciated by the 
as is evidenced by the good-sized audi- 
reet him from Sabbath to Sabbath. 
tor the year is quis encouraging 
considering the strong current of indifference to 
rel things that exists in this village. 

The graduating exercises of the Kast Maine 
Conference Seminary were very good indeed. 
The sermon by President Chase, and the address 
by Rev. 8. f. Upham, of Drew Theological 
School, were able e and highly ——_ ted 
by the large audiences which heard them, The 
concert by the Seminary quartet was a great 
success, and many felt that it was wisdom to 
use home talent for such occasions, wo nny 
when they have such fine talent as they had 
this year. We understand the quartet contem- 
plate a tour through Hastern Maine, giving con- 
certs at various points. We bespeak for them 


great success. 

East .— Here is a field where a good 
work for the ter may be wrought if we can 
secure the right kind of a man — one filled with 


the spirit of work tor the Lord, and who is will- 
ing to ~ in for real pioneer work and trust all 


Castine. —The work on this charge, under 

the leadership of Rev. U. G. Lyons, is opening 

; well. Good audiences, good interest,and an 

; encouraging outlook is the report in brief from 
this quarter. 


ington. — We were very happily surprised 
on our first visit of the year to learn that a par- 
sonage had been purchased since the adjourn- 
ment of Conference, and that so goodly amount 
bad at that time been secured toward ing tor 
; thesame. Rey. M. Costner upt 
} of the third with this people with every 
} indication o ST oa We notice by 
an item in a | _—_ t Pearl, only son of 
; the pastor, was quite seriously injured on July 
4, by a horse tak fright at firecrackers. 


Millbridge and OC . — After a few 
years of ion, these towns form in one 
berg , under the leadership of Rev. Rob- 
ert iffe, set forth upon what promises to be 
a very successful and prosperous year of church 
work. May 10,3 were received into the church 
at Cherr: a, 


Machias. — Rev. T. J. Wright takes up his 
work with this le under very favorable cir- 
cumstances. ith the putti 
system, the bullding of several blocks, and 
the construction of the railroad th h this 
section, there is more business activity t at 

{nt on , and uently the 
church feels to some extent the thrill of new 
life that this gives to all classes of work. The 
new ame recently procured by the Epworth 
League 


ing a very fine instrument, and is 
appreciated by al. Mr. Wright and his band 
hful workers are hopefu! for victory on al! 

ines 


in of a water 


=o 


East Machias. — The 
part of Rey. A. B. Carter’s charge. Good inter- 
est is manifested in all 


The East Machias Camp- nd is wii 
limite of thie ceeegn aa tae 















































section. The outlook at this writing is en- 
couraging tors rede ber | all these 


Whiting. — h twelve miles from the 

ie canta: Sta hie cablonk Serie wesc apie 
r. 

tg. In the death of Mrs, Charles Bur- 

his place has lost a faithful 


earnest worker; but though the workers 
cease their labors here, the work goes on. 


Wesley. — Rev. W. P. Greenlaw still holds the 
Lip thn pies Mice ees tia 
. ys 
est in apiritual things is Y eormeted at this part 
of Mr, mlaw’s c . At Cooper the work 
moves well. Sunday, June 28, 3 persons were 
baptized by Presiding Elder Norton. 


Alexander. — Rev. G. R. Moody takes up the 
work of the second year with this people deter- 
mined to do the best he can advance the 
cause of Christ in this field. While there are 


also some encouragements 

strong inthe Lord. At Meddybemps 4 were're- 

cently baptized at the lake near that village — 

one by sprinkling and three by immersion. 
hese will make valuable helpers in the work. 


Outler, — This is Rev. H. M. Moore’s first year 
in the work, but the opening up gives promise 
ofa vi successful one. Con ions are 

ood and interest in the work seems to be on 
he increase. N. 


Rockland District. 


After two months of almost ceaseless activity 
among the churches, we ogain take pen to re 
a few facts concerning the work. Methodism, 
t, present and future, has been our theme 
ari the quarter. We have found the 
chu well satisfied and the pastors sion 
and content. The itinerancy receives fresh 
hers and people, Receptions 
were the order of the day for several weeks, 
The year opens well. As usual, many of our 
pues rs delivered Memorial sermons and ad- 
resses, and wisely improved the opeesteehy to 
impart lessons of patriotism and rig 
Chiildren’s Day was generally o » Many 
of our schools using the Educational ram 
with delight and profit. Time and experience 
will bring all schools to this high standard. On 
Day much enthusiasm was mani- 
fested in some places and noble offerings made. 
Sach churches are ready for the jubilee. Others 
not anewering to the call will, compensate by 
pny ee od oe later in the r. We 
trust t none will fail at both points. One 
tor has already raised nearly the full appor- 
ate for = be pear mon ae is wise, 
lor @ great ical cam n will soon open, 
bringing a we e demand for tende. Let pastor 
and stewards k well after the financial wel- 
fare of the church early in the year. The dis- 
trict camp-meeting and League convention, to 
be held at Nobleboro, Aug. 17-22, mises to be 
very successfil, We expect a revival gathering. 


Belfast. — The pastor, ——— ee. deep- 
ly the loss of hie sun, is taking hold of the work 
with his accustomed vigor, and is much encour- 
aged by an increasing congregation and larger 
social services, 


hteousness. 


Boothbay Harbor. — A pleasant wedding an- 
niversary, witb suitable nts and a good 
time, mark the year’s beginning. One received 
on probation, 2to membership and 3 baptized, 

ive encouragement. The parsonage has been 

mproved by }~ and paper and a hard-wood 
floor in the dining-room. 


Bremen, — The itor mp 4 sy time in 
his work, and a gain in Sunday evening services. 


Camden, — Success on ell lines, even in rais- 
ing money, seems to await the pastor’s touch. 
What to do tirst, is the problem. Conversions, 
baptisms and receptions to membership have 
been enjoyed. Nearly $1,000 has been subscribed 
on the debt, conditional on its payment this 
year. Who will come to the rescue of this he- 
roic church ? Address Rev. T. 8, Ross. 


Clinton. — Strong preaching, high ideals, and 
faithful work are found here. The Association 
and convention, though not pay attended, 
were of interest and profit. July 26, 10 were bap- 
tized and 14 received.to membership. 


Oushing. — Getting “well married” and 
setting up house- keeping have taken their share 


of success are already seen. Baptisms and re- 
ceptions to membersh' aoe thasgtee of nosent 


Friendship. — Two months of splendid service 
was rendered tag Dene wir The clos- 
ing Sabbath he received 3 on ition and 6 to 

bershi Rev. O. A. Plumer baptized 8. 


mem 
Rev. A. L. Nutter of Lyn Mass., is now pastor. 
work opens well. an cates 


Georgetown. — Faithful work is done. 
Two leading members are on the sick list. It is 
hard to keep a church on the advance when its 
= are dying and the population is on the 


Montville. — An advance all along the line is 
the general report. P 

Morrill.— July 26, 8 were baptized by Rev. 
N. R. Pearson, 


Northport.— The work done by the aged 
pastor would weary many a younger man. 


North Vassalboro. — The mage debt is 


= 80 s00D, and > wf raised for Sunday-school 
ibrary. All is well, 


North Waldoboro. — Everything is in motion 
and moving in the right direction. 


Orff's Corner. — Good service is being rendered 
and ‘the people are heartily co-operating. 


evail, A 
ure ofa 


Pemaquid. — Harmony and peace 
delightsal conference adds to the p 
quarterly visit. 


Pittston. — Genera! pros 
the work. Two have been tized. Plans are 
being made to put a foundation under the 
church. Father Byrne is just recovering from a 
severe sickness. 


rity characterizes 


Randolph. — Several have been baptized since 
Conference, and the spiritual condition is good. 
Pastoral work is receiving special attention. 


Rockland, — This * convention city” is now 
well filled with Epworthians. The pastor, also 
president of the League, finds his hands full. 


Rockport, — Enthusiasm is manifest on all 
lines. An Epworth League organized, two con- 
versions, forty copies of “‘ Finest of the Wheat ” 
No. 2. for the vestry, and electric lights are 
recent facts. 


Round Pond. — General satisfaction prevails. 
The year opens well. Bristol is wide awake. 


Searsmont,— A lecture by Miss Sibley and 
three special sermons by the pastor — a memo- 
rlal sermon, one on education and another on 
Sunday-schools — have been much enjoyed. 
Faithful pastoral service is being rendered. 


Searsport.— Three received to membership 
and 16 baptized indicate care for converts. 


Sheepscot. — The year opens well. The par- 
sonage has been shingled and the interior much 
improved. 


Southport. — The pueee begins work with 
every indication of success, The people are 
more than satisfied. 


South Thomaston, — There have been two 
conversions, several baptized and others re- 
ceived to membership. This charge is still on 
the advance. Faithful and efficient service 
bears fruit. 


Thomaston. -- The usual large congregations 
and evening audiences greet the pastor each 
Sabbath. Social services are larger and more 
spiritual. 


Union. — Good congregations, 
League and Sunday-school sre found 


Unity and Troy. — The Pe opens well. A 
gain in congregations and social services is 
noted. To have the parsonage occupied is a de- 
light to the ple. The church is to be shin- 
gied and the interior painted and papered. 


Waldoboro. — Two new sermons each Sabbath 
for the fifth year is no small task. The pastor 
also preac the baccalaureate sermon and has 
delivered several special addresses. The congre- 
gations are equal to any previous year, and the 
workers are energetic and hopeful. Chaplain 
Plumer hed the annual sermon at the Old 
German Uhurch. His theme was “ The Bible.’ 
The sermon will long be remembered. 


here, 


sy 
—— 


New England Conference. 
South District. 


Worcester, Grace. — As a means of interesting 
the young men in this church, m™mpson 
has organized a club and named it after John 
Wesley. As this Methodist saint was himself 
the founder of the Holy Club at Oxford, he can 
hardly object to this use of his name, though at 
first flush there is in the word club suggestions 
of billiards and cigars. Last Monday evening 
Sn Ot putas oh ts cet ane 

a nage, on eve 0 depart - 
ure for his summer vacation. He will be oe 
four 9 his absence we are to 
have Salvation Army and Christian Crusaders, 
besides that most devoted standby, Rev. Wm. 
Pentecost, who is ever more than welcome. 


Trinity. — Pastor Holway is off on his vaca- 
tion going first to Truro, thence to New Shar- 
on, ne. Meanwhile repairs are progressing 
at the church. Among recent services there 
were those held by Deaconess Elizabeth F. 
Rock, now of Syracuse, but formerly a member 
of the Salvation Army here. 


Thomas St.— A brass band has been organized 
and — will have apart in the regular choir 
service. 


Webster Square.—A very successful lawn 
party was recently given on the church grounds, 


which are spacious, and the near-by public band 
concert he —S the attractions amazingly. 
The pastor, . L. W. Adams, is now away on 


his vacation. Indeed, with the exception of 
Alonzo Sanderson’s, it would seem that al! our 





pulpits were given up to supplies. Quis, 
East District. 
South Lawrence. — The pastor gave an object- 


sermon on “Children’s Day.’’ ‘our children 
were baptized. An excellent concert was given 
in the evening. Four have joiued the church 
by letter, and new families are coming to attend 
church. This of Lawrence is rapidly grow- 
ing, many new houses building, and a most 
hopeful o unity is before our church. 
Times are dull, several of the mills are closed, 
and many of the people out of town, but ten 
dollars were raised on Debt-paying Sunday. A 
series of evangelistic meetings has been ar- 
ranged for the early fall. The salary was in- 
creased two hundred dollars at the first quarter- 
ly conference. The tor, Rev. 8, B. Sweetser, 
starts on his vacation the middle of August. 








Some time since, the Youth’s Companion, 
which has done so much for the development of 
amateur photography in this country, offered 
eight cash prizes forthe best amateur photo- 
graphs that should be submitted for its exami- 
nation. Over 6,000 pictures were sent in answer 
to the offer, and competent judges say. that 
there have seldom, if ever, been so many excel- 
lent photographs brought together in one collec- 
tion in this country. They have been attract- 
ively arranged and are on free exhibition 
daily at the Youth’s Companion building, 201 
Columbus Avenue, Boston, making a striking 
illustration of the state of perfection to which 
amateur photography has been brought. 








Five Points by Secretary Carlisle. 


N one of his strongest speeches on the finan- 
cial question the present Secretary of the 
Treasury has laid down these five propositions, 
every one of which is of importance and signifi- 
cance in connection with a study of the money 
systems of the nations: — 

1. Not a free-coinage country exists in the 
world today that is not on a silver basis. 

2. Not a gold-standard country exists in the 
world today that does not use silver as money 
along with gold. 

3. Not asilver-standard country exists in the 
world today that uses any gold as money along 
with silver. 











Westport, — Faithful service is being done on 
this charge and we hope for a harvest. 


Windsor.— The pastor’s program makes a 


of time, but the work has been well cared for. 


Damariscotia. — The tor, although in deep 
-affliction, is looking well to the interests of the 
church. All services are well sustained. The 
vestry has been painted and papered. 


ropaived Sutelde ond the interior fenced, Me | Wiscasset. — The usual amount of faithful 


work is being done. All interests are well cared 
Dresden. — A pastoral call on every family of | for and only good results can follow. 


4. Not asilver-standard country exists in the 
world today that has more than one-third as 


much money in circulation per capita as the 
a _ mo every evening in the week. | United States has. 
tized. see iP epee pam a 5. Nota silver-standard country exists in the 
world today in which the laboring man receives 
fair pay for his day’s labor. 


age-earners of every class are especially in- 


his hn bes aght Sor cea As qoneeten in le am, - °  X. “ | 
parts oh ~ Too peo Woolwich. — Nearly three hundred pastoral | ®, ™08t powerful argument again rnc 
Seabees rune ne eee Of anch | Calls since the first of June is one proof of dili- | SP to the free coinage of silver in this country. 


ln China and Ja which are among the prin- 
service. cipal silver-stan countries, w for un- 
East Boothbay, —Mutual satisfaction prevails. 
Large congregations and vigorous prayer-meet- 
ings are reported. The church is to be painted. 


East Vassalboro. — Strength and vigor with- 
out mach noise are bearing fruit. Forerunners 


gence,and most of the benevolences raised is 


another. General catistaction prevails. skilled and skilled labor range trom 5 cents to 30 

Brethren, in view of the responsibility placed cents per day; in India and Mexico they are 
upon presiding elders by the General VConfer- | higher, but their rchasing power is less in 
ence, we have engaged Rev. F. H. Jones, of | comparison with t in the other countries 
South China, as d trict evangelist. For serv- | named,and it is constantly decreasing. — New 
ices address him or myself. W. W. Oarmr. York Commercial Advertiser. 














Hay Fever time is here 


Don't exile yourself to the mountains for relief. Don’t stay at home and sniffle and sneeze. 
Thousands were cured last year by the Australian ‘*‘ Dry-Air’’ Treatment, Booth’s 


“6 Hyomei,” ie 


which ‘cures by inhalation’’ Asthma, Catarrh, Bronchitis, and all diseases of the respiratory organs. 
Don't dose your stomach—try nature’s way. Price, by mail, $1.00. 


Mayflower Cottage, Kattskill Bay, } Brooxtyn, N.Y., Feb. 8, 1h9s- 
’ East Laxe Groner, N, Y,, July 31, 1895. Booth’s Pocket Inhaler works like a charm. The first inhalation 
Enclosed please find $1.00 for two extra bottles of Hyomei. I ve relief, It is a blessing to humanity and I am sorry it is not 
am entirely cured of Hay Fever, but 1 do not like to be without | oh known. I add my namé to the “ Pass-It-On-Society,” 


your remedy. : Sincerely yours 
(Mrs.) R. A. Lrvenpott. 


(Rev.) j.M. Farrar, D. D. 
Hyomel is a purely vegetable antiseptic, and destroys the germs which cause disease in the respiratory organs. The air, charged 
with Hyomei, is inhaled at the mouth, and, after pernatting the minutest ain-celle, is exhaled th h the — = is aromatic, delight- 


ful to inhale, and gives immediate relief, It is highly recommended b; sicians, men P ds who have 
icipated vis ighly y phy , Clergymen, pu 


— e ai fe 
Ou Compete, Mail, 00, to an: of the United States; for for countries add $x. : outfit consists of 
pocks ala, made vt dentorned rd fer, ote af thyomel 2 dropper, and ful Sevens for osin % Ifyou are still skeptical, send) Your address: my 
shall yomei cures. rs) to convict t i > druggists, . yomei . 
all diseases, by mail, 25 cents, Your dregyist has ates gut Wer yan yon pouge a suai re 


n't accept a substitute. 
London 4 
ih Purvington Ave., B. .. 








R. T. BOOTH, 23 East 20th Street, New York. 
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The Nation’s Money. 

HE importance of a good circulatory system 
can hardly be overestimated. It concerns 

all classes. Whether a man uses one dollar or 
ten thousand, it is for his interest to have the 
best money to be found in the markets of the 
world. To the economic body a good circulato- 
ry medium is as important as good blood to the 
buman system. Poison as well as health may 
be borne in the currents; and what enters these 
interior rivers is carried to every part of the sys- 
tem. The disturbance of the currency is the 
disturbance of every material interest. As a 
measure of value the currency should be as sta- 
ble as possible. To lengthen or shorten your 
yardstick is to bring confusion into the market, 
and to distarb the social order. No nation can 
trifle with its currency without realizing at 
length fatal results. Toshorten your yardstick 
is to cheat everybody with whom you deal. To 
payagold debt witha silver dollar is to rob 
your creditor of one-half his claim. To make a 
law obliging him to accept the half, is to make 
the Government an accomplice in your villany. 








If You Lack Energy 
Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate, 
It vitalizes the nerves, helps digestion, feeds 


the 
brain, makes life worth living. It is a medicine, a food 
anda ‘delicious beverage. 








Wesleyan Publications. 


T was very courageous of Mr. Kelly to pub- 
lish full details of the circulation of all our 
periodicals in the Blue Book, but whether it 
was equally politic we do not know. Perhaps it 
is best to face the utmost publicity. But what 
shali we say of the fact that the Wesleyan 
Methodist Magazine has a circulation of only 
10,250a month? Weshould have been glad to 
hear the views of Mr. Watkinson himself on 
that point. He edits the magazine with con- 
spicuous ability. Why does it not sell? Ten 
thousand copies a month falls far short even of 
a paying circulation. Then Dr. Rigg’s Quarterly 
Review has a circulation of 750! That clearly 
does not pay. Even the Church Record, which 
Mr. Curnock cleverly edits, has fallen from 
more than 100,000 to 92,000. We should not refer 
to these discouraging facts unless we concluded 
from their publication in the Blue Book, which 
is practically a public document, thet Mr. Kelly 
wanted them to be known and pondered by our 
people. — Methodist Times (London). 


Business Notices. 


READ the last column on the 15th page for 
announcement of the latest publications of the 
Methodist Book Concern. 











For Over Fifty Years 
Mrs. WINSLOW’s SOOTHING SYRUP has been used for chil- 
dren teething. It soothes the child, softens the gums, 
allays ob pals. cures wind colic, and is the best rem- 
edy for D hea. Twenty-five cents a bottle. 








The Daily Transcript of this city contains 
the following forceful illustration: — 


“An Aion < ee from South America is 
afforded by the fact that in Venezuela, which is 
on asilver basis so far as it can be said to have 
one, the interest rate is from ten to twelve 
cent., whereas across the border in British 
Guiana, which keeps to the gold standard, you 
can borrow all the money you want at from four 
to six per cent.” 








Frederick Denison Maurice. 


T is the supreme tribute to be paid to 
Maurice that he stood throughout his life 
asa confessor to his age, listening to the story 
ofhuman doubt in deep sympathy, and never 
turning his ear away from any man who found 
difficulty in believing. Tennyson, who was his 
friend, has described him in what he did for 
himself and for others: — 
“ The faith, the vigor, bold to dwell 
On doubts that drive the coward back, 
And keen through wordy snares to track 
Suggestion to her inmost cell. 
“He fought his doubts and gathered strength, 
He would not make his judgments blind, 
He faced the spectres of his mind 
And laid them; thus he qame at length 
“To find a stronger faith his own; 
And power was with him in the night, 
Which makes the darkness and the light, 
And dwells not in the light alone.” 


It was the testimony of Archdeacon -Hare, 
while Maurice was still alive, that no one had 
done so much in reconciling the reason and the 
conscience of the thoughtful men of the age to 
the faith of the church: “ It is in great measure 
owing to him that the intellect of the rising 
Generation is with us rather than against us.” 
In the words of another eminent contemporary, 
Dr. Montagu Butler: “‘ Wherever rich and poor 
are brought closer together, wherever men learn 
to think more worthily of God in Christ, the 
teat work that he has labored at for nearly fifty 
Years shall be spoken of as a memorial of him.” 
He held no high preferment in the Church of 
England, but the world recognized him for 
What he was and for what he had done. At his 
death in 1872 there was a demonstration of pub- 








lic feeling which for spontapeity and universal- 
ity had not been witnessed since the funeral of 
the Duke of Wellington. Beneath his bust in 
Westminster Abbey is recorded the only esti- 
mate we need: “ He was not that light; but was 
sent to bear witness of that light.” — Rev. 
A. V. G. ALLEN, D. D., in Outlook. 








PROFANITY IN POLITICS. 


HE driver of a canal-boat team once ac- 
counted for his indulging in elaborate 
oaths and blasphemies in quickening the pace of 
his mules, by the fact that the thunder of 
strange oaths was the only thing that seemed to 
stimulate the exertions of those animals, This, 
however, can scarcely excuse the shocking bad 
taste which some political leaders have been 
recently exhibiting in their attempts to rouse 
the enthusiasm and excite the acclamations of 
independent and enlightened American citizens 
by the use of Scriptural imagery the most 
solemn and venerable. An oath or a blasphemy 
in the mouth of an-angry man of the uneducat- 
ed classes very often indicates a lack of vocab- 
ulary sufficiently emphatic in its terms to 
express the passion or emotion of the moment. 
He files instinctively to words, however really 
irrelevant, which are associated with the pro- 
foundest beliefs or the most awful terrors of 
religion. The use of oaths, of blasphemies and 
profanities of the common sort, argues a low 
condition of mental equipment, Profanity in a 
public speaker is an ind ibably sh ful 
crime, and a real orator can only resort to it 
for the purpose of appealing to people of the 
baser sort by a recourse to those crude and 
stupid abuses of language which he feels they 
would employ in voicing their inarticulate rage 
or fanaticism. This is the prostitution of the 
orator’s vocation. 
Profanity, properly speaking, meAns the de- 
grading of sacred names and images by apply- 
ing them to common and merely secular things. 
We would not banish religion from politics, nor 
disassociate the issues of a political struggleifrom 
the sanctions and supports of Christian truth. 
We quite understand that the casting of a vote 
may be an act whose fundamental motive ought 
to be sought and found in the teachings of the 
New Testament. Tae essence of the best politic- 
al leadership, the Inspiration of the purest 
politica! enthusiasm, must be derived ultimately 
trom the Sermon on the Mount. But it is not 
in the true spirit of American oratory to drag 
the symbols of Christ’s passion and death into 
the merely party utterances of a platform ha- 
rangue. lt is in the first place irreligious, in 
the second place it is bad rhetoric. 

In the present Presidential struggle there bas 
been more of this sort of thing than has been 
noticed in any previous campaign. The earnest- 
ness of those who use this cheap and disrepu- 
table device for arresting attention, cannot be 
doubted. We do not question the earnestness 
of the map, who, when he flies into a passion, 
rips out a string of blasphemous interjections; 
but we depl the decad of American 
platform speaking which this irreverence in 
sacred things too plainly indicates. 

The Puritans of an earlier era often employed 
the imagery of the old Testament, sometimes of 
the New Testament, history while expressing 
their convictions in war or forensic debate. In 
,no single instance that we can recall did the 
soldiers and statemen of the past seek to give 
point to their language by an affront to the 
central doctrine of the New Testament, or to 
the person of Him who was the founder of 
Obristianity. It remained for French sen- 
timental writers to teach the readers of Frencn 
novels how the description of human passion 
and suffering might be heightened by putting 
it in a phrase of exaggerated rhetoric on a level 
with the most sacred tragedy in the history of 
the world. 

We protest against this vile and disgraceful 
profanation. It is offensive to all Ubristian 
believers, it isa reproach to American politics, 
and at the same time an affront to reasonable 
men as being a style of speech bombastic, un- 
meaning and blasphemous. — The Churchman, 











In continuation of what has always been the 
policy of the management, the faculty of the 
New England Conservatory of Music, of Boston, 
has been recently strengthened by the ad- 
dition of several teachers of high standing and 
national reputation. The two new three-manu- 
al electric organs which are now being installed, 
add still more to the unrivaled advantages for 
organ students, 








True Preaching. 


HE iate Dr. A. J. Gordon often told of a 
Sabbath on which he went in the morning 

to hear a distinguished preacher who was cele- 
brated for his Biblical knowledge. He came home 
delighted with the clear and brilliant exposi- 
tions of the truth that he heard, but chilled with 
the icy coldness of the message. It was true, 
clear Scriptural trutb, but as cold as an iceberg. 
He went in the afternoon to hear another 
preacher distinguished for his fervor, and he 
came back delighted with the carnestness and 
unction of the preacher, but it was a fire of 
shavings, and there was not truth enough in it 
to make it lasting. 
He went again at night, and heard a third 
preacher, and he came away not only instructed, 
but thrilled; because this sermon had been not 
only an exposition of Scriptural truth, but it 
had also been alive with the power of God and 








fire of shavings, but of substantial fuel, and it 
left not only a memory of truth, but a glow of 
warmth that filled his heart with joy and love. 
This is the power of the Holy Ghost speaking 
the truth in love; the Bible ablaze with holy 
fire; the Word of God dissolved in unction and 
love, until it can be observed in every fibre of 
our being and become the nutriment of opr life. 
— Watchword. 








Laughing Babies 

are loved by everybody. Those raised on the Gail Bor- 
den Eagle Brand Condensed Milk are comparatively 
free from sickness. /nfani Health ia a valuable pamphiet 
for mothers, Send your address for a copy to the New 
York Cond d Milk Company, New York. 


Church Register. 


HERALD CALENDAR. 
Northern New England Chautauqua 
Assembly at Fryebarg, 

Hedding, N. H.: 

Chautauqua Summer School, 











July 28-Aug. 16 


July 27-Aug. 16 











Chautauqua Assembly, Aug. 8-16 
Holiness Association, Aug. 17-28 
OCamp-meeting Association, Aug. 24-29 
Ocean Grove Summer School, Aug. 6 14 
Richmond Camp-meeting, Rev. I. T. Johnsoa 
in charge, « Aug. 7-17 
Strong Camp-meeting, Aug. 10-16 
Morrisville Camp-meeting, Aug. 10-17 
Empire Grove Camp-meeting, Aug. 13-24 
Camp-meeting at Martha's Vineyard (Cottage 
City), Dr. L. B. Bates, Leader, Aug. 16-94 
Weirs T Oamp- ting, Aug. 14-16 
Weirs Camp-meeting, Aug, 17-98 
Aroostook | Camp- anaating, at Littleton, Aug. 17-22 
ting and League 
Convention at ot eve a Aug. 17-22 
North Anson Camp-meeting, Aug. 17-24 
Laurel Park Camp-meeting, Aug. 17-04 
Lyndonville Camp-meeting, Aug. 17-34 
Willimantic Bible Conference at Willimantio 
Camp-ground, Aug. 18-20 
Claremont Camp-meeting, Aug. 16-24 
Sheldon Camp-meeting, Aug. 19-26 
Wilmot Camp-meeting, Aug. 24-29 
Sterling Camp-meeting, Aug. 4-29 
Northport Oamp-meeting, Aug. %-29 
Willimantic Camp-meeting, Aug. 24-31 
Piscataquis Valley Oamp-meeting at Fox- 
croft, Me., Aug. %-31 
Bucksport, Dis. (Bastern Div Ep. League 
at B. M mp-ground, 
Haat Machias Oamp-meeting, Aug. Te Ors te} 4 


Groveton Camp-meeting, 

Rast Livermore Sape- meeting, 

First Gen, Dis, B ue Oosvention at 
Providence, R. I, Sept, 20-Oct. 1 


Aug, S1- Bin ty 4 
Bept.7 





QUARTERLY MEBTINGS, 
PROVIDENCE DisTRICT —SRCOND AND THIRD QUARTERS, 
August 31, Providence, Mt. Pleasant, 


SEPTEMBER, 
1, Pontiac; 16, Wall; 
2, Hill’s Grove; 16, Nantasket; 


4, Provid’ce Evan, Union; 17, Bast Weymouth; 

6, Newport, Swedish; 18, B. Weym*th, Porter Oh.; 

6, p m, Middletown; 19, Scituate; 

6, eve, Newport, Swedish; 20, a m, Scituate; 

1, Middletown; 20, eve, Hingham; 

9, Pfovidence, Edgewood; 21, Hingham; 

1l, Bast Braintree; 23, Bristol; 

12, 80. Braintree; 24, Portamouth; 

13, a m, So, Braintree; 26, 27, B. Greenwich; 

13, eve, B. Braintree; 26, B. Providence. 
OCTOBER. 

1, Providence, Broadway; 12%, 13, District Pr. Mtg. at 

2, Hebronville; Portsmouth; 

3, p m, Berkeley; 14, Providence, Asbury; 

4,a m, P’vid’oe, Mt. Pi'sant; 16, Pawtucket, First; 

4, eve, 5, Providence, 16, Central Falls; 

Chestnut 8t.; 17, Pawtucket, Thomson; 

6, p m, Mansfield, First; 26, Rockland, Hatherly ; 

6, eve, M’nsfi'ld, Bmm'nuel; 96, Rockland, Oentral; 

1, Woonsocket; 27, Hanover; 

8, p m, Drownville; 28, West Abington; 

8, eve, Warren; 29, Brockton, Central; 

10, p m, Hope, eve, Wash.; 30, 31,a m, Holbrook; 

1l,a m, Wash., eve, Hope; 41, eve, Brockt'n, South Oh, 
NOVEMBER, 

1, Brockton, South Church; 14, 14, N.R’hob’th & Ch’'rtley; 

2, Providence, St, Paul's; 15, Providence, Wanskuck; 

8, Providence, Hope B8t.; 16, Provid’ce, Cranston &t.; 


4, Phenix; 17, Wickford; 
6, Prov. Evangel. Union; 18, Centreville; 
6,7, Arnold’s Mills; 19, Attleboro; 
8, Providence, Trinity ; 20, 21, Foxboro; 


9, Providence, Tabernacle; 22, Providence, Swedish; 
10, Pr’vid’ce, M’th’waon 8t,; 23, Riverside; 
ll, Hope Valley; 27, 28, Stoughton & North 
12, Wakefield; Stoughton; 
29, North Easton, 
DECEMBER, 
6, eve, Brockton, Swedish; 
2, Newport, Thames 8t.; 6, Brockton, Swedish; 
4, 5, a m, Cochesett; 7, Brockton, Pear! 8t.; 
6, Brockton, Vranklin Charch, 


BE. O. Bass, Presiding Elder. 


Norra DisTRiot — SBCOND QUARTER. 
avaverT, 
Woburn, 7; Park Ave., 8'm'rville, 16a m; 
Harvard 8t., Camb., 9,a m; Leominster, 17; 
Bast Pepperell, 10; Watertown, 19; 
South Framingham, 11; Broadway, 8'm'rv'le, 23, a m; 
Grace, Cambridge, 12; Sterling Vamp-m'ting, 24-29; 
Townsend, 13; Flint 8t., 8’m’rville, 30, a-‘m; 


1, Newport, First; 





Money Letters from Aug. 3 to 10. 


LB Arey. © 8 Button. J R Dinsmore. Mra J B 
Bidridge. J P Frye, @ W Farmer, J F G Finley. Mrs 
M © Gates, BR F Holway, Mra Bllen Howard, HG 
MoGlanflin, Mrs ZN Paige, B EB Phillips, Almira J 
Richardson, © A Southard, J L Spaulding, Mre J PF 
Boott. © P Taplin. Misa R V Whitmore. 


LEWISTON DISTRICT EPWORTH LEAGUE. — A call 
has been issued by the president of the League fora 
meeting of the Cabinet at the Poland Oamp-ground, 
Aug. 20, in the presiding elder’s cottage, at the close of 
the afternoon sermon. Bach ber is r ited to 
be present. They are — J. A. Corey, G. D. Holmes, Mrs. 
D. B. Miller, Mra, T, P. Baker, Miss Ina Cross, Mra. D. B, 
Holt, and Mrs, B. 8. Stackpole. 








R. A. Bion, Acting Seo, 





NATIONAL ABSS8OUIATION OF LOVAL PREACHERS, 
— The 39th Annual Meeting will be held at Canton, Pa, 
Bept. 19-16. DANIEL *. MACPARLAN, 


MAINE CONFERENCE MINUTRS, — Tam asked why 
the Journal of the Lay Blectoral Conference does not 
appear this year in the Conference Minutes as usual. 
As this question may be in the mind of other laymen, I 
will anewer that the Journal of the Lay Oonference did 
not reach me unti! after the Conference Minutes were 
printed and sent out — hence the omission, 

Witave F, Berry, Seo, 


NOTIOB, — The “‘Distriot ‘Btowards of Bucksport Dis- 

trict will meet at “ Presiding Rider's Cottage” Bast 
Machias Camp-ground, Thursday, Sept. 3,at i p.m, A 
full attendance ts desired, Let those who cannot possl- 
bly attend ioate the req ts of their respective 
societies to the presiding elder at Bucksport., 

HK, W. Norton, P. B. 








That Awful Cough. 


In thousands of homes there ts pain and sorrow over 
one who is racked and shaken by a raa veyard 
worek If some friendly hint would on hE ered to 

A*famson’s Botanic Cough Balsam, all would be 
- Bm Sold at all Druggiats. 





Admirable Sunday-School Helps. 


The well-known and reputable firm of 
Milton Bradley Oo. have prepared a set 
of excellent Biblical models for Sunday- 
school helps. The series includes nearly 
all the articles described in the Old Testa- 
ment. There is a fine model of an Eastern 
house, one foot square, with hollow court 
and stairs leading to the housetop, to which 
so many allusions are made in the Script- 
ures. The dining table with mates and oush- 
ions gives a perfect idea of the way in 
which the Oriental partook of his food and 
reclined at the table, 

The blocks for building a temple in min- 
iature, or sections of a city wall, are exceed- 
ingly interesting and instructive. The ark 
of the covenant is a gilded box, 3x6, with 
ringe attached on either side for the inser- 
tion of the rods by which it was carried. 
Within the ark are placed the tables con- 
taining the ten commandments, Aaron’s 
rod which budded, and the pot of manna. 

The golden candlestick is a perfect fav- 
simile of those described in the Bible. The 
altar of incense is nicely bronzed to repre- 
sent the golden altar described in Exodus. 
The table of shewbread has twelve imi- 
tation loaves. 

The tomb is one of the most striking rep- 
resentations in the series, and firet showed 
the writer what was really meant by “ roll- 


ing away the stone.” The ae, the scroll, 
representing the old manuscript, the well, 
the water jar, the phylacteries, each 

to the eye a never-to-be-forgotten and 
perfect illustration of the articles of which 
so much is written in the Bible. No Sun- 
day-school is perfectly equipped without 
these models. For —— departments 
they are immeasurably usefu 





Send your name for a Souvenir 
of the Works of Bagene Pield, 


FIELD.2FLOWERS 


The Eugene Field Monument Souvenir 


The most beautiful Art Production of the cen- 
tury. “A small bunch of the most fragrant of bles 
soms gathered from the broad acres of Eugene Field's 
Farm of Love."’ Contains a selection of the most 
beautiful of the poema of Bugene Field, Hand- 
somely illustrated by thirty-five of the world's 
greatest artists as their contribution to the Mon- 
ument Fund, Bat for the oeSte contributions of the 
great artists this book could sot have been manufac- 
tured for $7.00, Forsale at book stores, or sent 

repaid on receipt of $1.10, The love offering to 
thet hild's Poet Laureate, published by the Com- 
mittee to create a fund to build the Monument 
and to care for the family of the beloved poet. 
Eugene Field Monument Souvenir Fund, 
180 Monroe Street, Chicago, Il, 
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Lunenburg, 14; Pitehburg, 31. 

SEPTEMBER, 
Weat Fitchburg, 1; B Bl, Waltham, 16; 
Central, Lowell, 2; First Church, Waltham, 17; 
Graniteville, 3; Maynard, 18; 


Weat Chelmsford, 4; 
Princeton, 6, a m; 


Weston, 20, a m; 
Concord, 20, p m; 


Oakdale, 6 p m; Clinton, 21; 

Trinity, Cambridge, 7; Berlin, 22 

Cochituate, 8; Marlboro, 23; 

Ashland, 9; St. Paul’s, Lowell, 24; 
Saxonville, 10; Worthen 8t,, Lowell, 26; 


Hudson, 12, 15, a m; 
Sudbury, 13, 1.30 p m; 
Roekbottom, 13, 7 p m; 
Natick, 14; 


Newton Lower F’ls, 27,a m; 
Newton Highlands, 27, p m; 
Lowell Highlands, 28; 
Newton, 30. 

OCTOBBR. 

thonement 8q., Ch’lest’n, 1; Epworth, Som cone an 8 


Ayer, 2; Newton Upper Falls, 9 
Newton Centre, 5; Newtonville, 12; 
Auburndale, 6; First Ch., Somerville, 
Trinity, Oharlestown, 7; Winchester, 


G, F, Eaton, 
118 Oxford 8t., No. Cambridge. 





full of the fire of the Holy Ghost. It was nota 
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DIZOONZINUANOES. — Papers are continued watt 
& specific order to # ae until all arreer 
ae a4 paid, as required by 


SUBSCRIBERS wishing to « paper, change 
direction, should be a Te7. srtjouled to give t the name 
the post-o it has been sent and the 

one to which ap wish it sent, 


TTANCES may be mad M Ord 
me th 41 Henk Ob s abe or Drate W ee other 
tt money by "Sostetered 
ron A ADVE TISERS it is own OF THE BueT 
that can employed for og Le 4, +g .: ual has 
with sdvprtictog’ rates sent on nae 
Specimen Copies Free. 
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The Monetary a 


Oe OR aS Be 


Gur Book Table. 





Problem, Logan 
G. MoPherson. Tos yo b. Appleton & } Mme 
Price, $1. 


This book, by explaining our monetary sys- 
tem, is admirably adapted to expose and cure 
the silver lunacies so widely spread among the 
American people. A part of its contents first 
appeared in the Popular Sctence Monthly. 
Atter some introductory remarks the author 
develops in orderly form the monetary prob- 
lem. He then takes up bimetallism, and shows 
how impossible it has always been to maintain 
the parity of gold and silver. After commend- 
ing our banking system and needed improve- 
ments, he dwells upon the true standard of 
value, and concludes with a summary of the ar- 
gaument. He exhibits fullness of knowledge and 
great clearness and carefulness in his state- 
ments. The book is a complete refutation of 
the wild theories of the silver men, end cannot 
fail to exert a salatary influence on all persons 
who will stop to read and- consider, 

Introduction to the Life of yy on? Alfred W. 

Anthony. Boston: Silver, Bu 

This is an essay on seaeinrte cole an in-° 
vestigation of the sources of the life of Christ. 
The author deals with the data — the facts that 
remain to us as the sources in any adequate 
stady of the life and character of the Man of 
Nazareth. These are heathen, Jewish and 
Christian. The facts are clearly pointed out, 
and their value, as sources, estimated, For the 
Biblical student, in school or in private, the 
book will prove both attractive and useful. 
The author’s information is full, accurate and 
clearly stated. The volume, though on a dry 
subject, is eminently readable and suggestive. 
tp A Publishing Company. ‘Price’ $1 86, — 

Marjorie Kdmonds is the heroine of this story 
by one who has long been a contributor to the 
pleasure and inspiration of youth. It isa book 
tor young people, and will exert a healthful and 
elevating influence, It appeared as a serial in 
the columns of the Bpworth Herald. 


« le’s History of th Chincee, Ww. s. 
Ay Sa Resins.’ Heanvii fo: Barbee & ein” * price, 


The author was for nine years a missionary in 
China. He has made an attractive history for 
the young, giving the antiquities, geography, 
character of the people, language, religions, and 
history in brief. The youthful reader will get 
from it a very good idea of the great empire of 
the Orient. Prof. Denny commends it in @ brief 
and appreciative introduction. The author has 
an interesting chapter on Christian missions 
in China. 

a Bee, Tomatoes Es ae Ritinag oom. 
pany. Price, $1.26. 

In this little book the author has given an ex- 
cellent story for girls. The heroine is an exam- 
ple of perseverance in good works. Whether in 
the mechanio’s boarding- house, or in the man- 
sion of the judge, she is always kind and gen- 
tle, alming to do her duty and be helpful to all 
about her. The book, attractively gotten up, 
cannot fall to prove a source of good to the 
young reader. 

A, spe sens By Julian & is. ma 


terete rick Stokes Oompany. 
pom Ay 


A small volume, attractively bound in illumi- 
nated buckram and given in open and clear 
type. The story is of English life, spiritedly 
and directly told, and the characters are well 
developed. It is adapted to summer reading. 





Grapvuats Counsms. 1896-7. By O. A. Duni- 
way. (Boston: Leach, Sbewell & Sanborn.) 
This is a hand-book for graduate students, It 
gives the advanced courses of instruction offered 
by twenty-four colleges and universities of the 
United States, with other valuable information, 
tor the current year. The twenty-four institu- 
tions selected are those which offer the best 
advantages in graduate studies in variety and 
quality. To students seeking places of study 
the hand-book will prove invaluable. —— We 
are in receipt of an attractive souvenir of Bos- 
ton, presented by John ©, Paige, insurance, 20 
Kilby 8t.. containing, within paper covers or- 
namented in colors, one hundred reprodactions 
of Krva's Boston Views. The photographs are 
beautifally distinct, and will be prized by the 
visitor or native Bostonian who does not already 
possess Moses King’s Handbooks. —— PRaYER 
AND THE H#ALING OF Diszasm. By W. 8. 
Plumer Bryan, D.D. (Chicago: F. H. Revell 
Company. Price, 25 cents.) One of a series of 
brochures on prayer. “ The Prayer-Hearer,”’ 
“* Unanswered Prayer,” and “ The Praying Son 
and his Model Prayer,’’ have gone before, and 
are now followed by this on prayer-healing. 
The author treats the cure of Hezekiah, modern 
claimants to healing power, and the explanation 
of these claims. He holds that they are really 
supernatural or miraculous cures, if cures at all. 
The volume contains a vigorous and suggestive 
discussion of these difficult points. —- RELIa- 
ton AND Brains. By James M. Gray, D. D. 
(Boston: James H. Earle. Price, 15 cents.) The 
substance of the brochure was delivered as a lect- 
Y. M. ©. A. Convention. Its pur- 
pose is to “ give witness of the intellect of the 

peptone fo Onset,” ane to show the 

‘the leading men in Christendom on 
ot, to those in sot- 


& Company. Price 40 cents.) This is a volume 
rn Appleton’s delightful “ Library of Usetul 
stories.” It reveals the mysteries bound up in 
a bit of coal. It tells of its origin and the plants 
of which it is composed, of the coal-bearing 
strata, coal-mining, and of gas and coal tar. 
Though given in popular form, the book has the 
accuracy of scientific treatment. —— Uses or 
SUFFERING. By G. W. H. Kemper, M.D. (Cin- 
cinnati: Curtse & Jennings. Price, 25 cents.) 
This is a study of the moral aspects of disease by 
a Christian physician, who endeavors to vindi- 
cate the goodness of God in what is apparently 
contrary thereto in the economy of the world. 
Disease, suffering and death are among the mys- 
terles which have puzzled ages and generations. 
The author shows that suffering has important 
moral uses. Men are tested, aroused, strength- 
ened and made better by suffering. — CERTIFI- 
CATE OF CHURCH MEMBERSHIP. By Henry T. 
Miller. (New York: F. H. Revell Company.) 
A delicate little pamphlet containing « form of 
certificate, a half-dozen brief advices for the 
the conducc of life, and a couple of selections 
from the writings of Spurgeon and Theodore L. 
Cuyler. A neat souvenir to place in the hands 
of a member. —— Hints To ConvVERTS. By Al- 
fred T. Scott. (New York: Baton & Mains. 
Price, 25 cents.) A small volume packed with 
brief and pertinent advice and admirably adapt- 
ed to place in the hands of one beginning the 
bappy and useful life. Practical and experi- 
mental religion, as found in the Bible, is vari- 
ously commended. —— SOWING AND REAPING. 
By D. lL. Moody. (New York: Fleming H. 
Revell Company. Price, 50 cents.) This volume 
contains eight of Moody’s sermons or practical 
talks. They deal with experimeatal Christian- 
ity. Without giving the Greek and Hebrew, 
he gives what is better, the common sense of 
the old family Bible. He makes home thrusts, 
striking where people live.——-Lignt ON 
Lirr’s Duties. By Rev. F. B. Meyer, M. A. 
(New York: Fleming H. Revell Company. 
Price, 50 cents.) Meyer is a favorite with the 
religious public. He knows how to open the 
Scriptures and to adapt their lessons to the 
conditions of men. This little book contains a 
series of meditations, suggestions, counsels and 
warnings of great value. The author strikes 
deep and touches the salient points in the 
Ohristion lite. —— A PRIMER OF MODERN Bait- 
18H Missions. By Richard Lovett, M.A. (New 
York: Fleming H. Revell Company. Price, 40 
cents.) One of the present-day primer volumes 
— avery brief outline of the work British mis- 
sionary societies have done in the heathen world 
and the main results. The fields are China, 
India, Polynesia, Africa, the West Indies, Mad- 
agascar and Japan. The book gives simply a 
bird’s-eye view. A PRIMER OF ROMAN Oa- 
THOLICIEM, By O. H. H. Wright, D.D. (New 
York: F. H. Revell Company. Price, 40 cents.) 
The author examines briefly the doctrine of the 
Church of Rome in the light of Scripture, It is 
the work of a scholar of Trinity College, Dublin. 
He shows in a clear and forcible way bow cdon- 
trary to the Bible are the views of the Roman 
Church on the rule of faith, the nature and 
authority of the church, the sacraments, the 
sacrifice of the mass, original sin, justification, 
‘immaculate conception, worship of the Virgin, 
and the invocation of saints and angels. He 
makes his points well, and in making them 
knocks the foundation from under the Roman 
system. —— STUDIES IN THE LIFE OF ST. PAUL. 
By W.H.Salimon. THIRTY STUDIES IN JERE- 
MIAH. By W. W. White. (Published by the 
International Committee of the Y. M. O. A. in 
New York.) These are tract outlines of the 
subjects. The analysis is clear and the main 
pointe in each case are forcibly stated. The 
little books are good for private study and for 
use in the Sunday-schoo!l class. —— PmNn-PorInts 
AS TO THE PAPACY. By Rev. William H. Lannin. 
(Boston: Citizen Company. Price, 25 cents.) 
“ Pen-Points” is a severe indictment of the 
Jesuit order in the Roman Catholic Church. 
The counts against it are some of its notable 
transactions in the course of its history which 
are certainly safficiently dark. The author 
groups his facte under such chapter headings 
as: “* The Irish Race,” “ The Eagle and the Ser- 
pent,” “A Peep into the Pedigree of Popery,” 
“The Papacy and Praphecy,’” “ Trailing the 
Historical Snake,” and ‘ National Breakers 
Ahead.” 











Magazines. 


—— The Magazine of Art for August is a most 
iuviting number. The frontispiéce is a photo- 
gravure from the painting by W. Hunt entitled 
“ Preparing for the Soirée.” Other full-page 
illustrations are: “ Corner of Villiers St., Char- 
ing Cross,” drawn by J. Pennell (reproduced in 
lithograph and “line process”’), and “ 4 Pas- 
toral,” by Corot (engraved by D. Tinayre). 
“ Ourrent Art’ treats of the New Gallery and 
Royal Water Color Society and provides seven 
illustrations, “The Drawings of Sit Edward 
Burne-Jones,” ‘ Battle Pictures,” “Sport in 
Art,” “The Royal Academy,” “ The Salons,” 
“Lord Leighton, P. R. A.: Some Reminis- 
cences,” are all illustrated papers of interest. 
“The Chronicle of Art” has twelve illustra- 
tions. (Cassell Publishing Oo.; 31 East 17th St., 
New York.) 


—— The August Lippincott’s presents as its 
novelette for the month, “‘ The Great K.& A. 
Train-Robbery,” by Paul Leicester Ford. Many 
of the shorter papers will demand attention. 
“A Summer on the Gulf Uoast,” by Francis 





Lynde; 4“ Immigration Evils,” Rhoda (ale; 


“The Federation of Australia,” Owen Hall; - 
‘Goldenrod and Asters,” Neith Boyce; 
“ Heraldry in America,” Eugene Zieber; “ The 
Woman Question in the Middle Ages,” Emily 
Bailey Stone, are some of thestitles. (J. B. Lip- 
pincott & Co.: Philadelphia.) 

—— Oassell’s Family Magazine tor August 
presents a readable list of stories and articles, 
all having the usual English flavor. The leading 
paper, illustrated, is, ‘Our Army: Past and 
Present,” by D. H. Parry. Other contributions 
are: ‘The Homes of the Two Commons Lead- 
ers,” “ A Peep at This Year’s Academy,” “ The 
Revolt of Daphne,” ‘‘ Lord George Sanger’s 
Circus,” “ The Mysterious Affair at Main-na,” 
* The Dragon’s Jewel,” with fresh chapters in 
the serial, “ A Puritan’s Wife,” and suggestions 
on “Home Dressmaking” and the care of 
** Flowers, Bees, and Poultry.’”’ (Cassell Pub- 
lishing Co,: 31 East 17th 8t., New York.) 


—— What to Hat is a new monthly journal de- 
voted to what to eat, when to eat, how to cook, 
how to serve, how to entertain, suggestions for 
unique table decorations and furnishings, etc, 
The first number, for August, treats of “ The 
Philosophy of Gastronomy,” “A Noonday 
Breakfast,” ‘“ Ralstonism — To Live Forever,’ 
* An Interesting Experiment,” “ A Fern Lunch- 
eon,” “The Salisbury Treatment,” “ August 
Bille of Fare,” etc. This new claimant for pub- 
lic favor is unique in design — the long, narrow, 
two-column pages, through which odd little 
illustrations in colors are scattered, being en- 
closed in cream covers ornamented in the vivid 
colorings and effective designs of the ‘“‘poster ” 
style, considered nowadays so artistic. (Pierce 
& Pierce: Lumber Exchange Building, Min- 
neapolis, Minn.) 


—— The August Ladies’ Home Journal is a 
“Short Story ’ number, with contributions 
from such writers as Annie Steger Winston, 
Sarah Parr, Jeannette H. Walworth, Bret Harte, 
Caroline Leslie Field, and Lilian Bell. Hon. 
Benjamin Harrison provides the seventh instal- 
ment in ‘‘ This Country of Ours.” Dr, C. H, 
Parkhurst, of New York, gives good advice to 
young men in “ Selecting a Uareer,” and Ruth 
Ashmore tells the girls how “To Be a Social 
Success.” The early autumn styles in coats and 
gowns are described by Isabel A. Mallon. The 
regular departments are well filled and full of 
interest. (Ourtis Publishing Company: Phila- 
delphia.) 


—— The Atlantic Monthly for August contains 
more than a dozen valuable articles. Annie 
Fields gives a delightful reminiscence of “ Days 
with Mrs, Stowe.” Paul Shorey sets forth the 
** Present Conditions of Literary Production.” 
The period is an interregnum in higher literary 
production. Mary Hartwell Catherwood fur- 
nishes a rura) sketch in “The Spirit of an 
Illinois Town.” “ The Future of American Col- 
leges and Universities” is a forecast by Pres- 
ident D. ©, Gilman. His text is the recent 
memoirs of M’OCosh and Barnard.’ Lafcadio 
Hearn tells ‘‘ About Faces in Japanese Art.” 
Edward EB. Hale, Jr., treats of “* Poetic Rhythms 
in Prose.” Mary Boardman Sheldon presents 
“A Literary Model.” T, B, Aldrich gives 
‘ Passages from Judith and Holofernes.” 
* Hugene Field and his Work ”’ receives edito- 
rial treatment. (Houghton, Mifflin & Company: 
Boston.) 


—— Harper's tor August is an admirable mid- 
sammer number, brilliant with pictures and 
abounding in brief and readable stories. The 
stronger articles are profusely illustrated. ‘The 
Silent Voice ” is a play by Laurence Alma Tade- 
ma, and is illustrated by E. A. Abbey, “ At 
the Window” serving as a  trontispiece. 
Howells has a characteristic article ‘on Longtel- 
low, brightened by many illustrations, giving 
portraits and views of the house in which the 
poet so long lived in Cambridge. Mark Twain 
tells of “ Tom Sawyer, Detective ’ —a first in- 
stalment. Charles Henry Hart has an illustrated 
article on ‘ Stuart’s Lansdowne Portrait of 
Washington.” It is a study for the lover of art. 
J. E. Budgett Meakin gives Peeps into Bar- 
bary,” with various illustrations of that wild 
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Mohammedan country. The short stories are 


all excellent. “ Our Door-step Neighbors ” is q 
story in insect life by the late W. Hamilton Gib- 
son. The illustrations and the letter-press are 
ot the best. *‘ The Wreck of the‘ Columbia’ ” 
is a study of heirbreadth escapes told by Prof, 
Simon Newcomb. L. HB. Mitchell continues his 
Mormoa story, and J. K. Bangs gives touches of 
his hamor in “‘ The Mayor’s Lamps.” (Harper 
& Brothers: New York.) 

—— The August issue of the Century, the mid- 
summer number, appears in a distinctive cover, 
Miss Hilza Ruhamah Scidmore contributes, as 
the opening paper, “ An Island without Death ” 
— an island in the Japanese sea in which no one 
is allowed to die. J. William Fosdick furnishes 
an art paper on “ Burnt Wood in Decoration,” 
with illustrations by the author. W. M. Fiin- 
ders Petrie has an article on “ Pharaoh of the 
Hard Heart,” as illustrated by the recent dis- 
covery in Thebes. Chester dailey Fernald con- 
tributes “ The Uruel Thousand Years.” Prof, 
Sloane continues his “* Life of Bonaparte,” treat- 
ing in this number the collapse of the Western 
empire. Hon. John W. Foster, the confidentia! 
adviser of the Emperor of China, has an able 
and instructive articleon ‘The Viceroy Li Hung 
Chang.’”’ The serials by Mrs. Ward and Mr, 
Howells are continued. Marion Crawford, in 
another of his Roman sketches, gives “‘ The Vat- 
ican,” and T. W. Higginson has a story, “ The 
Romauce of a Brown Paper Parcel.” EK. J, 
Glove contributes “ <a pt or glimpses of 
Africa, the native tribes, and the work of the 
slave-traders. The amount of valuable reading 
matter in this oumber is very large. (Century 
Company: New York.) 

—— Soribner’s for August is the midsummer 
fiction number. It contains over a dozen brief and 
crisp stories, just long enough and lively enough 
to read in hot weather. Auguste F. Jaccaci has 
a first instalment of “On the Trail of Don 
Quixote.” He is followed by George W. Cable 
with “ Gregory’s Island.” Alice Morse Farle 
has “ Old Time Flower Gardens,” a beautifully 
illustrated as well as written article. ‘ Charm 
fle Never So Wisely,” by Eleanor Stuart, has 
beautiful touches with fag and pencil. As 
Strangers ” is a comedietta in one act by Annie 
Eliot, J. M. Barrie continues *‘ Sentimental 
Tommy,” and J. A. Mitchell has “ Mrs. Lofter’s 
Ride,” with illustrations by W. T. Smedley, 
Alston Goode contributes a breezy story, “‘ The 
Maid’s Progress,” and Bliss Perry another en- 
titled “* By the he Committee. ” The number is at 
once adapted to the season and to entertain the 
reader. (Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York.) 


—— St, Nicholas, one of the best magazines 
for young people, has in the August issue a mid- 
summer number of prime interest and value. It 
opens with “ The Little Duchess and the Lion- 
Tamer,” by Fanny Locke Mackenzie. “ The 
“eed drawn by C. M. Relyea, serves as a front- 

ispiece. Elizabeth Kobins Pennell tells about 
he Palio at Siena.” W. O. Stoddard contin- 
ues “The Swordmaker's Son.” Zitella Cooke 
gives “ A Fool’s Wit” in verse. Mary J. Reid 
contributes .a biographical and preciative 
sketch of Bugene Field. “A end. Pile,” 
** Marco Polo,” and “‘ Torpedo Boats,” are other 
titles. The azive has a bright cover, clear, 
open type, and variety and excellence in the 
matter. No cagasine better adapted to the 
clase of readers for whom it caters. (Century 
Company: New York.) 


—— The August Quiver comes laden with good 
things for the family circle and for Sunday 
reading. An illustrated article on “ Ocean 
Grove Camp-meeting,” by H, E. Tidmarsh, 
opens the number, and is followed by an inter- 


esting list of short stories, sketches, religious 
contributions, etc. Two Eww are in pr ~ 
— “ Ciosely Veiled, "b . 8. Curry, and 
Unprotected Female, is y Sidney C, Grier. pt — 
sell Publishing Co.: ‘31 Hast 17th St., New York.) 
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BLAKE BELL 60. 
CHURCH REMODELINC. 
Tuomas W. SILLOWAY, 


Roston, |Mass. 

Church Architect, 10 Park Square, Boston. 
Mr. Silloway’s long practice in building or remodel- 
ng over 400 church edifices enables him to save and 
Utilize all the valuable parts, and for a comparatively 
small outlay produce a building preferable to a new One 
of much greater cost. He proposes to conn Se 
work of deling as a specialty, and t aerv- 
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Obituaries. 
born in Eng- 


Maye.— Maria H. a hag A 7 
land Mey 1848, an n Kingman, Me, 
June 29, , aged 48 years, 1 month and 16 
, Mayo moved from England to Mt. 
Desert, Me., at six years of » where she lived 
until married to Wilson M. Mayo, Sept. 2, 1866. 
She came to Kingman twelve years ago and has 
been a faithful member of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church for ten years. 

She was @ faithful wife and mother. Many 
pave found her to be their friend in time of 


greatest . 
A husband, two daughters and three sons 
mourn their loss. J. W. Hatou, 





Shaw. — Died in West Cumberland, Mai 
July 18, Elias B. Shaw, aged 76 years)‘and 
months. 

Mr. Shaw was born in Augusta, Me., and was 
the youngess son of Nicholas and Sarah Shaw. 
He married, in 1850, Mary W., oldest daughter 
of the late Levi Clougb, and settled in Augusta. 
After a short time he left tor California, remain- 
ing nearly six years, returning and settling in 
West Cumberland. When the late war broke 
out, he enlisted as a private in Company B., 
25th Regiment, and served t b the war, and 
like others of our brave boys, never saw a well 
day afterwards. 

Mr. Shaw was a quiet citizen and was highly 
esteomed in the Methodist Church, of which he 
was a worthy member for nearly forty e 
For the last three years he has been a confirmed 
invalid, but was always cheerful and bappy,and 
bore his sufferings with patience and resigna- 
tion. On being asked, a few days before his 
death, if he felt willing to die, he replied: ** Oh 
yes; 1am willing to go or stay just as the Lord 
wills. I have known for some time that I could 
not live and I have been trying to prepare for 
deuth, and am ready and willing to go.’ 

He was buried from his late residence on the 
following Sabbath. T was a large attend- 
ance and a profusion of flowers which showed 
the appreciation of his friends and neighbors. 

Mr. haw leaves a wife and two brothers who 
deeply feel their loss. May they be sustained in 
their bereavement, knowing that their loss is 
his infinite gain! w.c. W. 





Tilton. — Harriet Newell Tilton, widow of 
Rev. Rufus Tilton, died at Hedding Camp- 
ground, Friday, June 26, 1896, at the advanced 
age of 80 years, retaining all her faculties toa 
remarkable degree to the hour of her death. 

Mrs. Tilton had gone to the camp-ground, 
expecting to spend the summer in that pleasant 
retreat and in occasional excursions to friends 
not far away, but it was otherwise ordered. 
Unexpectedly the death-angel came, but found 
her ready for ber departure. 

At twelve years of age Christ came into her 
life, and she was enrolled asa member of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. 

{n 1836 she was united in marriage with Rev. 
Rufus ‘Tilton who soon after began his life work 
as a minister in the New Hampshire Conference. 
She was the mother of seven children, whom 
she faithfully trained in the things of God, One 
died at the age of eight years, but trusting in a 
Saviour whom he had been taught to love. Ali 
the others she lived to see converted and hecome 
members of the Methodist Episcopal Uburch. 
Four sons and one daughter yet remain to lov- 
ingiy cherish her memory (one daughter — 
Anna — having gone to her reward in young 
womanhood) — Alfred M., Rufus N., Converse 
M., Fannie B., and Charles,a member of the 
New England Conference. 

Mrs. Tilton was a great reader, interested in 
the affairs of the day, and retained in her old 
age the ambitious and energetic 7s which 
had characterized her through life. lt was hers 
also, to be the ardent supporter of every good 
movement engaging social attention, es lly 
espousing the cause of the ‘“‘ White Ribbon.” 
She was one of the original members of the 
“ Woman’s Crusade’ and was earnestJy active 
in promoting the work of the W.O.T.U. She 
was @ tant attendant upon the sanctuary 
services and a most attentive listener. 

As life wore on Mrs. Tilton did not fall 
into mental decay,as is sometimes the case 
with persons of such ripe age. Her spirit and 
appearance were such as are found in those 
much younger than she. She took great delight 
in song, and sang herself with a remarkably 
clear voice, even in the last days of her life. 
One of her favorite hymns was, ‘* How firm a 
foundation, ye saints of the Lord,” etc., and 
when at last she found that she could not sing 
the hymn, she distinctly repeated it, and that 
with evident satisfaction. 

Those who stood by her in the last hours speak 
of the impression made upon them by the excel- 
lent spirit which she manifested. The last name 
upon her lips was “ Jesus.’”’ ~Thus passed away 
one whose earthly pathway was sometimes 
tugged and whose trials, sometimes, were a se- 
vere test of covenant vows, and yet whose faith 
and hope endured totheend. ‘“‘ Thanks be to 
God, which giveth us the victory, through our 
Lord Jesus Christ.” 

The funeral service was held in St. Luke’s 
Church, Derry, N. H., the writer, with Rev. 
Messrs. Allen and Putnam, officiating. Her four 
tons bore the remains of their loving and loved 
mother to their last resting-place in Tilton, N. H. 

OC, U, DUNNING, 








Maynard. — Mrs. L. Amelia (Jenks) May- 
Dard, wife of Mr. Frank H. Maynard, was born 
at Pawtucket, R. I., Dec. 26, 1850, and died in 
Providence, R. 1., July 21, 1896. 

Mrs. Maynard remained in Pawtucket until 
her marriage, when she came to Providence. 

she enjoyed the comforts and —~—- of 
& charming Christian home until the Saviour’s 
—_ voice called her to a brighter and lovelier 
above. In the domestic realm and within 
the cherished circle of intimate friends she 
evinced those rare queenly qualities of intellect 
and beart which easily won most loving hom- 
‘ge. Her wealth of affection, not expressed in 
Words alone but in winsome manner and gener- 
Ous deed, elicited such response of affectionate 
devotion as but seldom falls so bountifully into 
Woman’s life. 
Mrs. Maynard was a remarkably influential 
. With a well-balanced mind, sound 
judgment, unselfish and sympathetic soul, in- 
tense and practical interest in worthy causes 
and unswerving loyalty to high ideale, she was 
Teadily accorded leadership among those with 
_ she wrought for the — am society. 
was an honored and mem- 
ber cn Mathewson { st. Mespenies  Ryferps al 
» Very efficient in every de men 
Activity toward which her energies were direct- 
ed. Her loss is keenly felt here as well as in the 


Woman’s Home Missionary Society and the 


Home work, in which she took such 
it 


“however 
, it was not as a worker bat as 





& patient sufferer that the virtues 
Fen = J reagelinee » ty that adorn mature 
ian woman shone in her life most 
brilliantly. ‘God's abounding grace” was her 
choicest theme. This was granted her in such 
large measure that for more than s year previous 
to translation she lived a triumphant con- 
querer over death. 

The precious memory of a beautiful life is the 
fog Hag map LT Ie neg Ke 3 
8 D, and son. ° 

eleth Maynard. : . 


beart-broken husband is wonderfully 
sustained by a living faith which is to him the 
satisfactory evidence of eternal realities. Earth 
is rer but heaven is wealthier and far more 
ractive to those who have loved and stil! love 
their sainted friend. 
MATTHIAS 8S. KAUFMAN, 





Jabor.— Rey. Church Tabor was born in 
South Hero, Vt., July 25, 1835, and died at Wait’s 
River, Vt., June 30, 1896, 

His boyhood was spent on the farm. He was 
con at the age of thirteen, but under 
unfavorable influences he grew cola and finally 
gave up the form of godliness. When eighteen 
years old he was reclaimed in revival ser- 
vices conducted by Rev Mr. Hazleton in the 
ae ee l-house. It is worthy of 
note t. anot of our minent Vermont 
Conference ministers, Rev. Sylvester Donaldson, 
was converted in these same services. Mr. 
Tabor was received on probation in the Method- 
ist Episcopal Church at Alburgh, from which 
place his membership was transferred to Swan- 
ton. Soon after being reclaimed he felt that he 
bad a call to the ministry, ard immediately set 
about the work of preparation; he took a course 
at Swanton Academy, and then entered the 
Biblical Institute at Concord, from which he 
graduated in 1862. 

He was received into the New Hampshire 
Conference on trial in 1863, and stationed at 
Stratford, Stark and Milan; in 1864 his char 
was Stratford and Northumberland; in 1865 he 
was admitted to full membership in the Con- 
ference, and ordaived deacon by Bishop Ames; 
his appointment tor that year was Columbia. 

He wes married, March 21, 1866, to Miss 
Susanna 8. Burt, of Burke, Vt.,a refined and 
cultured Christian lady who proved a helpmate 
indeed, being of superior natural 
abilities as well as intense interest in all depart- 
ments of the Master’s work. The month 
following his marriage Mr. Tabor was 
transferred to the Vermont Conference and 
stationed at Barton. He was ordained elder by 
Bishop Scott in 1867,and returned to Barton 
fora second year. He was stationed at Orafts- 
bury in ’68 and ’69, and at Bradford in 1870; the 
year here was prosperous, and he was invited to 
remain, but thought bestjto locate and go West, 
in 1871. The Conference, in granting the loca- 
tion, resolutions of regret. © was re- 
admitted in 1872; was appointed to Hardwick 
that year and the following, and to Franklin in 
1874; in 1876 he was stationed at Bellows Falls, 
where he remained three years. In 1878 he was 
appointed presiding elder of Montpelier Dis- 
trict,and served the full term of four years. 
During this time he lost an inestimable coun- 
selor and helper, in the death of his wife, who 

away Feb. 4, 1879, mourned by a large 
circle of friends. 

Mr. Tabor was married again in the summer 
of 1880,to Miss Ida Barrett,of Mechanicsville, 
an accomplished Christian young lady who bad 
recently graduated from the Seminary at Mont- 
pelier. Of this union three children were born 
— a daughter and two sons, 

He served the West Fairlee charge in 1882 with 
agood degree of success in spite of difficulties 
connected with the business embarrassments of 
the me at thetime. At the ensuing session of 
the Uonference he took a supernumerary rela- 
tion, which he retained three years, though he 
supplied the Richford charge in 1883. In 1886 be 
was made effective and stationed at Mecbanice- 
ville, ——— two years. He was supernu- 
merary ain in 1888, but was restored to the 
effective list in 1889,and served the Essex and 
Jericho charge two years. At the close of this 
term he wes again made supernumerary and re- 
mained in this relation to bis death, continuing 
to do effective work, however, as his affairs 
seemed to permit and the appetensiy puusatae, 
He supplied for one of the suburban charges 
near Washington, D. O., for something more 
than a r, and secured the building of a 
church edifice. During the past winter he ren- 
dered efficient service in revival meetings in dif- 
ferent places. In April of the present year he 
was appointec as pastoral supply for Wait’s 
River, West Topsham and East Orange. He 
took up the work with ooupage and hopefulness, 
and found much favor with the people. 

He was apparently in his usual hia/th and did 
his customary work, Sunday, June 28, but some 
time Monday he felt so indisposed as to havea 

hysician called; he thought himself much 
Better by evening, however, and declined offers 
of assistance from neighbors, believing he would 

uire nothing more than could be done by the 
ohier of his two boys,a lad of some ten years. 
He woke early Tuesday morning, and gave some 
directions to this son relative to the plans for 
the day; shortly after he was observed to be in 
distress and before assistance could be sum- 
moned had breathed his last. 

Funeral services were held at Wait’s River 
Wednesday afternoon. F. W. Lewis of 
Bradford officiated, assisted by Revs. A. W. 
Ford, W.8. Spencer and M.H. Smith. The re- 
mains were taken to Lyndon Centre the same 
day for interment. 

ides his wife and children, his aged mother, 
two brothers and a sister survive him, the latter 
being the wife of Rev, Sylvester Donaldson. 

Ot the work of Mr. Tabor, it is perhaps 
sufficient to add the testimony of his presiding 
elder who had known him long and well: * He 
was a good mage eg and a great many thin 
might be said to his credit.” The pore of b 
charge are sincere mourners, believing that they 
were never better served, and that their pastor 
who had also been their presiding elder, had 
never done more efficient work nor preac 80 
well as during those last months of his earthly 
life. 

The writer desires to acknowledge obligation 
to Rev. A. L. Cooper, D. D., for data that have 
been of material assistance in preparing the 
above. lead a 








Vacation Time 


Is at hand and is gladly wel d by all, especially 
those whose duties in life have caused them to greatly 
rup down their system to meet the requirements, phys- 
ical and mental, forced upon them. With these and 
others, it is important, whether at home, at the éea- 
shore or in the country, that some thought be given to 
diet, and as further assistance to Nature, a good build- 
ing-up medicine like Hood’s Sarsaparilia had best be 
resorted to. If the digestion is poor, liver deranged, 
and frequent headaches seem tobe the rule, Hood's 
will change all this and enable every one to return to 
their bome and business ina refreshed state of mind 
and bodily health. 








Educational. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 


FRAMINGHAM, MASS, 
trance examination arate Bert. 8, 1896. 
Circulars address MISS HYDBS, 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 


BRLDGEWATER, MASS. 


Regular and special courses for the preparation of 
teachers. Ent ination Sept. 8-9. For clreu- 
lars, address 

ALBERT G, BOYDEN, Principal. 
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Drew Theological Seminary. 


Within one Hour of New York. 


Tuition and Furnished Rooms free. Lectures on 8pe- 
clal Topics every term. Particular attention given to 
Sacred Oratory. Fall term begina third Thuraday iff 
September. For information address the President. 
HENRY A, BUTT 
Madison, N. J. 





TAUNTON BUSINESS COLLECE 
— AND — 
School of Shorthand. 
Fall term begins Sept.1. Number of Students 
Limited, 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


GEO. W. LIVSEY, Proprietor. 
Taunton, Mass. 





East Maine Seminary. 
Bucksport, Maine. 


Rev. A. F.. Chase, Ph. D., Principal. 





Fall Term opens August 24. 


tory, Sotentific, Academic, Normal, Art 
and Mesice! es. Military Tactios, Business College, 
with first-class instraction. cation unsurpassed. Rasy 
of access by boat or by rail. Terms low. Send for Cata- 


Col ege Pre: 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
National and International Growth. 


The past year bearers of University degrees from 
eighty-one American and Foreign Universities, col 
leges and professional schools have pursued profession- 
al and other advanced studies in Boston University, Its 
1270 matriculants came from twenty Foret and 
from thirty-four American States and Territories, 
To students of literature, philosophy, science, law, 
medicine, theology, Boston offers man advantages 
found in no other sity, The University has 114 Pre- 
fessors and Lecturers. For free circulars and (pforma 
tion respecting the Free Scholarships addreas the 
Registrar, 12 Somerset St., Boston, 
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Methodist Book Concern 


Eaton & Mains, Agents. 


J 


Now Ready, 


Methodist Hymnal 


with Tunes. 
CHEAP EDITION. 


In accordance with the instructions of the Gener- 4 
al Conference, we shall issue a Popniar Bai. § 
tion of the Hymnal with tunes. It will be un- 4 

abridged and printed on fine calendered paper, 4 

bound in boards with cloth back and sold in 4 

lots of 36 or more coptes at 30 cents each, 


Se 


We shall also reduce the price of the Ohoir Edition 
tvo from MM cents net to 70 cents net, in ote of 
2% or more copies. 


At these prices every church should use the 
Standard Hymnal. 


Now England Depository 


Chas. R. Magee, Manager, 
38 Bromfield St., Boston. 
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MASSACHUSETTS, Auburndale (ten miles from Boston). 
Lasell Seminary for ‘Young Women 


Suggests to parents seeking a good school considera- 
tion of the following polpta in its methods : — 

1, Its special care of health, 

Resident Nurse supervising work, diet and exercise; 
abundant food in good variety and well cooked ; early and 
long sleep; a fine gymnasium furnished by Dr, Sargent, 
of Harvard; bowling alley and swimming-bath; no reg- 
ular or foreknown examinations, eto. 

2, Ite broadly planned course of study. 

Boston proximity both necessitates and helps to far- 
nish the best of teachers, tnoluding many spectaligta; 
with one hundred and twenty pupils, a faculty of thirty. 
Four years’ course; in some things equal to collere work ; 
in others, planned rather for home and womanly Wife. Two 
studies required, and two to be chosen from a list of 
eight or ten electives, One preparatory year. Bpecial 
students admitted if eighteen years or over, or gradu- 
ates of High Schools, 

&. Ite home-like alr and character, 

Tratuing in self-government; Nmited number (many 
declined every fall for lack of room); personal oversight 
in habita, manners, care of person, room, etec,; comforts 
not stinted, 

4. Its handiwork and other unusual departments, 

Pioneer school in scientific teaching of Cooking, Mil- 
linery, Dress-cutting, Busioess Law for Women, Home 
Sanitation, Swimming. 

Regular expense for school year, $600, For illustrated 
catalogue address (mentioning Zion's Hewaup) 0. 0, 
Brag@pon, Principal. 



































THe NEw WESLEYAN ACADEMY GYMNASIUM, 


Yes: For both young men and women. 


Advanced advantages also in Classics, Art, Music, 


Commercial and English Studies. Fall term opens Sept. 16, 1896. For catalogue write 
Rev. WM. R. NEWHALL, Wilbraham, Mass. 











Chauncy-Hall and Berkeley 


SCHOOLS 


Boylston, cor. Berkeley Sts., Boston. 


‘Tre consolidation of Chauncy-Hall, the 
oldest Boston Private School, with the 
Berkeley School is the union of two 
strong forces, forming an institution of the 
highest order, to be known hereafter by 
the << seme. : cor 
‘horough preparation for Colleges and 
Schools, Full 


. Full Grammar and 

High School courses, In all classes Special 

Students are received. 

Opens Sept. 21. Send for '96 Catalogues. 
TAYLOR, DeMERITTE & HAGAR, 














THE 
Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


(Incorporated. 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO., 


Proprietors. 


a) Geutary Bailding. Mip veapolie, Ms 
2 0 pneapolis, Minn 
107 eth & Perry Bul H 


iding, Kansas City, Mo, 
Bullding, Denver, Cole. 
626 Stimson Biock, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Send to any of the above agencies for 100-page Agency 
Manual, free. rrespond with ployers nvit- 
ed. Registration forms sent to teachers on application. 
Large numbers of schoo! officers from all sections of 
the country, including more than ninety ner cent, of the 
Public School su ntendents of New England, have 
applied to us for hers. 
— have filled positions at salaries aggregating more 


$6,000,000.00. 








SCHOOL OF DOMESTIC SCIENCE AND 
CHRISTIAN WORK. 


Hh. ¥. W. ©, A., Boston, Mass, 

The department of Domestic Bcience and Arte aims to 
give thorough and practical instruction in all that per- 
tainsto general h hold m 4 » The depart- 
ment of Christian Work aims to prepare young women 
for any position where trained Ubristian service is need- 
ed. Tultion and board two hundred dollars a year, Rex- 
ular course two years. Special cdurse one year. Teach- 
ers supplied in Cooking and Sewing; matrons and 
housekeepers. Trained workers for Christian Associa- 
tions; City Missionaries and Bible Readers. Ninth year. 
Addre*s, for circulars, Miss L. L. @aBRMAN, Principal 
(formerly Principal D. L. Moody's Training Bobool), 
62 Berkeley 8t., Boston, Mass. 








New Hampshire Confer- 
ence Seminary and 
Female Coilege. 





—— Bist year. —— 

Fall term opens Tuesday, Sept. 8, 1896. 

Students jm me for Peters. Seminary 
courses in lence, Art, Music, Elocution 
French, German, Greek, Latin, Literature and 
BtenogtTt Commercial peneeemens. 

Beautiful for situation among the hills of the 
Granie 

xce 


ent . A 
su ion of the teachers of the faculty who 
are members of the household. 


G0" Bend jor © Catalogue to the Président, 
Ceo. L. PLIMPTON, President. 
Tilton, N. H. 












Zion's Herald, August 12, 1896. 
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Review of the Week. 


Tuesday, August 4. 

— The striking tailors in New York become 
violent. 

— Big iron mines at Bessemer, Mich., shut 
down because of the silver agitation; 7,000 men 
idle. 

— The municipal authorities of Edinburgh 
give a dinner to the officers of the U. 8. cruiser 
“Minneapolis.” 

— United States silver no longer acceptable in 
Canada. 

— More troops ordered out in Cleveland; the 
strikers dispersed and three men arrested; 
sympathetic strike begins. 

— Democratic victory in alabama, 

— Three Cuban patriots executed. 


Wednesday, August 5. 

— Forty miners entombed by an explosion of 
fire-damp in the Bryancogch Colliery, Neath, 
Wales. 

— The Chicago Stock Exchange temporarily 
closed because of the failare of Moore Brothers, 
promoters of the Diamond Match and New 
York Biscuit companies, whose liabilities are 
placed at $8,000,000. 

— The Government of the Transvaal removes 
one of the grievances of the Uitlanders by per- 
mitting children to study their own languages 
in the public schools. 

— The sailors of the “ Minneapolis” dined by 
the Edinburgh authorities. 

— The Island of Spitsbergen twice crossed by 
an English surveying expedition. 


Thursday, August 6. 

— Serious riots In various parts of Spain on 
account of the taxes. 

— The Armenian Patriarch resigns. 

— More than 30,000 horses devoured by Paris- 
ians last year. 

— England gives up her claim to Trinidad. 

—ILi Hung Chang has an interview with 
Queen Victoria. 

— Big jump in cotton; a rise of sixty-two 
points in twenty-four hours. 

— Many prostrations resulting from the in- 
tense heat. 


Friday, August 7. 

— Hon. Thomas B. Reed renominated for Con- 
gress. 

— English capitalists abandon an option on 
copper mines in Michigan on account of the un- 
certainty of American finances, 

— The Irish Land bill finding difficulty in the 
House of Lords; in two divisions taken the 
vote goes against the Government. 

— Reported massacre of Oretans by Mussul- 
mans in Heraklion, Crete. 

— An epidemic following in the wake of the 
tidal wave disaster in Japan. 

— American candidates for a medical degree 
in France must be governed by the rules pre- 
scribed for French candidates. 

— Prof. Daniel B. Hagar, the well-known ed- 
ucator, formerly principal of the Salem Normal 
School, dies at Sharon, Mass. 

— Death, in Washington, of Judge Samuel 
Shellabarger, at the age of 78. 


Saturday, August 8. 

— Four deaths from heat in New York, and 
about fifty people prostrated. 

— The “St. Louis” lowers the record from 
Southampton; she makes the passage in 6 days, 
2 hours and 24 minutes. 

— The House of Lords passes the Irish Land 
bill through the committee stage. 

— American silver refused in Toronto, Oan- 
ada, and silver certificates taken only at dis- 
count. 

—Athird ticket call; the “ National Demo- 
cratic Party” to meet at Indianapolis, Sept. 2. 

— A rumor that Chancellor von Hohenlohe 
has resigned office, 

— The filibustering steamer “ Laurada”’ sails 
again; takes on board men and ammunition in 
the Delaware. . 


Monday, August 70. 

— The excessive heat causes many prostrations 
and over one hundred deaths. 

— The evidence to be submitted to the Vene- 
suelan Commission is practically all in, and 
undergoing classification. 




















Baking Powder 


A cream of tartar baking powder. Highest 
of all in leavening strength. — Latest United 
States Gov’t Food Report. 
ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., New York. 








— Three Italians lynched in Hahnville, La., 
for the assassination of Jules Gueynard, a rich 
planter, who testified ageiust one of them. 

— Death in New York of Rev. Dr. G. W. Sam- 
son, formerly president of Columbian Univer- 


Ww D. C.,and of Rutgers Female 
Cillege New York city” 
— Mies Clara Barton finishes her relief work 
a mactd her return to this coun- 


Rh Py gt 


— A census of Florida just taken shows a pop- 
ulation of 464,639— white, 271,560; colored, 


a , RJ Tennyson, widow of Lord 
Altred poet, dies at her residence at Ald- 
worth trom congestion of the lungs. 





Rev. Dr. A. J. Diaz, the Cuban patriot and ex- 
ile, has just returned to Boston, to fill his en- 
gagements. His post office address for a few 
dayn, is care of J. 8. Paine, 48 Canal St., Boston. 








EX-GOV. WILLIAM EUSTIS RUSSELL. 
The Tribute of the Trustees of Boston University. 


At a meeting of the trustees of Boston 
University, held Aug. 10, the following 
tribute was unanimously adopted : — 


For the third time within three and thirty 
days has this Board been solemnly reminded of 
the uncertainty of life and of life’s opportu- 
nities. In the present instance, when a colleague 
in the full strength of his manhood has most 
unexpectedly been called away, peculiar empba- 
sis in given to the ancient admonition: “ What 
thy hand findeth to do, do with thy might.” 

On nomination of the Convocation, His Excel- 
lency, Governor William HBustis Russell, was 
elected a trustee of Boston University in Janu- 
ary, 1891. Last January he was re-elected fora 
second five-year term. The Standing Commit- 
tees on which he served were that on the School 
of Law and that on the College of Agriculture. 
Mr, Russell’s first connection with the Univer- 
sity was as a student in the School of Law, from 
which he was graduated in the year 1879. Asa 
student he so distinguished himself that he was 
chosen to represent his class on Commencement 
day. Healso won the Lawrence prize for the 
beat essay upon a subject in International Law. 
Inthe schvol, as previously in Harvard College, 
his quickness of intellectual apprehension, his 
ateadily maturing judgment, his peculiarly 
frank and cordial spirit gave many foretokens 
ao power of leadership which was soon to be 

The best influences of a cultured New Eng- 
land home were his by inheritance. He was the 
son of Hon, Charles Theodore Russell, Senior, 
who was an influential member of our Faculty 
of Law from ite first organization in 1872 till his 
death in January last. Two of his brothers were 
also graduated in the same department, one pt 
whom, Charles Theodore Russell, has lately been 
appointed a lecturer therein. To William 
Bustis, our lamented colleague, the Faculty had 
just sent a unanimous invitation to be oné of 
the two speakers chosen to make commemora- 
tive addresses on the removal of the School of 
Law to its new Hall in October next. 

The successes of Governor Russell in public 
life would have been noteworthy in any man, 
but when the political traditions of his native 
city and State are considered, as also the early 
age at which those successes were achieved, they 
are truly remarkable. They attest in this loyal 
son and valued trustee of the University the 
presence of high moral principle, conscientious 
devotion to persona! convictions, an unflagging 
industry, a lofty public spirit, an effective gift 
for moving men. His sudden death on the six- 
teenth ultimo, before he had reached his fortieth 
birthday, called forth expressions of respect and 
affection from political opponents as wel! as 
from political friends — tributes from profes- 
sional colleagues, from governors of common- 
wealths, from the President of the nation — 
tributes the like of which have seldom been 


paid to any save the ripest and longest-lived 
statesmen. 

It is a mournful ure to remember that his 
distinguished public’ services, so felicitously 
crowned at the recent Convention in Chicago, 
his character and learning, his loyalty to us and 
our interests in this Board, reflect a lasting 
lustre uw our University. Giadly will we 
cherish his memory with a loyalty like his own. 








Great sales prove the great merit of Hood's Sarsapa- 
rilla, and great merit bles it to plish wonder- 
ful cures. - 











Rev. 8. H. Day, D. D., of St. Augustine, Fior- 
ida, who js traveling abroad, writes from Lon- 
don, Mngland, under date of July 27: * After 
crossing northern Ireland and Wales, and mak- 
ing stops ia both places, we passed into Eng- 
land through the most suitable of gateways to 
the England of our creams, Chester; stopping 
there and making stops frequently until Lon- 
don was reached. There we secured delightful 
apartments, within five hundred yards of the 
principal facade of the British Museum. ~We 
teceived without delay, through English 
friends, tickets for the use of the reading-room 
of the Museum. With this and the multitude 
of sources Of interest and instruction, how rich 
the days have been in London! With Words- 
worth we can say: — 

“* All that I saw returns upon my view; 
All that I heard comes back upon my ear; 
All that I felt this moment doth renew.’ 


‘When the lover of English literature lingers 





in Holy Trinity near the grave there, reads 
Chap. 25 of Kenilworth in Kenilworth Castle, 
reads Gray’s Elegy in Stoke Pogis Churchyard — 
which are of the things Mrs, Day and myself 
have done — he has certain sensations which are 
worth a lorg journey to feel. In Westminster 
Abbey, after I had knelt upon the flesh-colored 
slab under which Robert Browning lies en- 
tombed, and passing along the south aisle, 
gazed up upon the white marble relief com- 
memorating John Wesley, I wanted to go into 
the private chapel and sit silent. I think I 
shall return home with something more than 
the mere sense of travel. I was gratified to 
meet last week, on Uxford Street, Dr. Pickles, of 
Tremont St. Church, Boston.” 








We Want Bread. 


8 the principal work of a chef is to provide 

food for hungry bodies rather than to 
spread flower bedecked tables, the preacher’s 
work is to prepare meat for hungry souls. 
Lavishly garnished dishes will not make up for 
paucity of food. Some preaching is greatly 
garnished with rhetoric and high-sounding 
phrases, that has little in it thet is substantial 
or appetizing. The preacher’s words cannot be 
too plain and direct. They should be aglow 
with earnestness and fervor. They ought to 
create the impression in the minds of the 
hearers that he who utters them has been with 
the living Jesus and learned of Him, in fact that 
he has brought some of Christ with him. The 
late O, H. Spurgeon introduced in one of his 
lectures an odd character whom he dubbed the 
Rev. Dr. Dryasdust. This deep theologian and 
eminent scholar, but prosy preacher, was repre- 
sented by a tallow candle of huge proportions, 
but small wick. The light shed was ludicrously 
disproportionate to the substantial circumfer- 
ence of grease. It was a case of great learning 
but little light. {In the same way profundity of 
knowledge on the part of a speaker is not al- 
ways accompanied with plentifulness of prov- 
ender. 

Men are not'fed by the glitter of gold service 
nor the sheen of silver plate. They want bread, 
and mere intellectual ‘disquisitions can never 
give that. Of course, we need something more 
than the mere repetition of Bible texts. We 
want such preaching as shall help us to feed on 
the marrow and fatness of the divine Word, and 
while the preacher’s intellectual faculties have 
here a great work to do, he needs a deep spiritu- 
al apprehension of the truth. That only the 
Spirit of God can bestow. A college president 
says: ‘Many aman’s reliance on the Divine 
Spirit is too absolute; he leaves the Lord to do 
precisely what the Lord sent him to do. “No 
doubt many a man throws himself upon the 
Spirit’s aid after the fashion that a drowning 
man will grasp at any straw if thereby his life 
may be saved. The man who has neglected to 
prepare his sermon will do this, and in doing so 
is guilty of great presumption. He is late in 
his application for Divine aid. That should be 
made in his study. If hearts and souls are to 
be reached, this spiritual aid must be had at the 
beginning. 

Next to spirituality we sorely need simplicity. 
The laity do not object to scholarship. They do 
not mind how smart the chef is so long as he 
does not attempt to feed them on sauces and 
settings. They simply do not want theological 
displays in the pulpit. They want the language 
of everyday life. Scores of sermons die of dic- 
tion. The preacher goes glibly on through sen- 
tences of sweet sentimentality, sound intellect- 
uality and imposing rhetoric, and often seems 
far more concerned to present his gems of 
thought in the setting of appropriate language 
than to reach the spiritual natures of his hear- 
ers with substantial and stimulating food. We 
thoroughly understand the propriety of serving 
food well. Slipshod preaching is a disgrace to 
any man whose vocation is that of a preacher. 
The slipshod preacher very often supposes that 
he is the simple preacher, but simplicity goes 
oftener with depth than shallowness, and is a 
fruit of proper preparation. 

There need be no change in the gospel 
preached. The best brand is at least eighteen 
centuries old. We esk for its presentation in 
plain wording. There are some notable exam- 
ples of direct utterance in the editorials of cer- 
tain deily newspapers. The editorial pen is 
trimmed sharp and clean, the ink runs clear, the 
language is direct. The editor has something 
to say; ‘he knows what he wants to say and how 
to say it,and he closes when he has finished. 
Moreover, the reader seer the > he not only 
finds it but it finds him. The preacher of the 
Gospel bas such a solemn ta*k on his hands that 
every word should count. Every sermon should 
80 set forth divine truth that the hearers my | 
have every possible chance of appropriating it 
and incor ting the new appropriation into 
the thought and work of their daily lives. — 
New York Observer. 








The Green Mountain Route. 


The most direct as well as the pleasantest 
route from Boston to the Green Mountains of 
Vermont, Lakes Champlain and George, the 
Adirondacks, the Thousand Islands and other 
lower Canada resorts is via the “Green Mountain 
Route” which traverses what is perhaps the 
most picturesque and romantis section of the 
entire Hast. A great variety of summer tours 
over this line has been arranged for this season 
by the Central Vermont railroad, and tourists 
who.wish to be intelligently informed concern- 
ing the various resorts and points of interest 
should send five cents in stamps (to cover post- 
age) to T. H. Hanley, 260 Washington 8t., who 
will forward in return a Gopy of “Summer 
Homes” and the Central Vermont’s book of 





in and around Stratford-on-Avon, and worships 


tours for 96, 


A Notable Consolidation. 


Boston has always been noted for the exce}- 
lence of her colleges and preparatory sc 
and among the best known of the latter class 
the Chauncy Hall School has been recognized 
for many years throughout the United States, 
This most excellent educational institution was 
established in 1828 and from that date has con- 
tinued to increase in popularity. The schoo} 
has been remarkably fortunate in undergoing 
but few changes in management, and at the 
same time, by the introduction of young teach- 
ers, all danger of over-conservatism has been 
avoided, and the latest advantages in methods 
of teaching have been brought into combination 
with the mature judgment which comes trom 
mapy years of service, 
Last January the principals of the Berkeley 
School, another school that has been coming 
rapidly into public favor since 1884, were ena- 
bled to purchase Chauncy Hall, in conseq 
of the death of its senior principal. In weter. 
euce to the age and fame of the latter school 
the combined schools, Chauncy Hall and the 
Berkeley, will hereafter be known by the older 
that of Chauncy Hal! School. This com- 
bination, in which the best elements of both 
schools will be retained, will give to Bostona 
private institution peculiarly adapted for special 
courses of study for the fitting of pupils not 
only for Harvard and the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Lae ee but for all collegiate and 
fessional schools. Parents desirous of mak- 
ng inguiries in regard to this institution 
should write to the principals, Messrs. Ta lor, 
DeMeritte & , Chauncy Hall School, 
ton, for catalogue containing all necessary in- 
formation. In this connection it would be well 
to mention that in addition to the regular high 
school or pre tory course for any school or 
university ‘in the country, there is a postgradu- 
ate course open to graduates of high schools and 
to others of mature age, whereby students may 
be perfected in languages, literature and math- 


ematics, or nes amen protessional schools 
without going through college. 


WANTED. 


A ition as bookkeeper, shipping clerk, or any oth- 
er office work, by a Ohristian young man, a graduate of 
Wesleyan Academy ©. 0. Address, Box 565, Ashland, 











DUMMER ACADEMY. 
South Byfield, Mass. 

Home School for Boys — oldest in the State. Thor- 
ough Wo yew for college and technical schvols. 
Experienced t-achers. Boys members of the family. 
Next term opens i %. 

RLEY L. Horne, A. M., Principal. 





















Try Change of Air. 


CAZE'S TOURS 
Italy, Egypt. . 
. « And Palestine. 
H. GAZE & SONS (Ltd.) 


announce three Len ge and comprehensive 
wae under personal escort, sailing from New 
or’ 


SEPT. 2d, by American Line 8s. “ St, Louls,” 
ae England, Italy, Southern France, Swit- 
seriand, etc., 


First-Class, 61 Days, $460. 


SEP. 19th, grand popular tour to England, 
France, Switzerland and Italy, 63 days, all inciud- 
ed, for $280. 

OCT. 3d, per North German Lioyd 8s. “ Ems,” 


y' 
visiti a raitar, Algiers, Italy, Egypt, Pales- 
tine, Constantinople and Greece. 


Strictty First-Class, 113 Days, 
All Expenses $860. 


ALSO GRAND ROUND THE WORLD TOUR, 
starting in October. Programs free. 


For programs and partieulars apply to 


H. CAZE & SONS (Ltd.) 
General Ticket Olfice, 
113 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





FITCHBURG RAILROAD. 





Hoosac Tunnel 


THE SHORT LINE BETWEEN 


Route 





BOSTON—__—_ 
NIAGARA FALLS, 
CHICAGO, 
SS ST. LOUIS, 
CINCINNATI, 
AND ALL POINTS 
WEST. 
Lake Champlain Route 
—>= BOSTON 
MONTREAL, AND 
OTTAWA, ay 
QUEBEC, 


AND ALL CANADIAN POINTS. 


Palace, Sleeping or Drawing Room Cars on all . 
through trains. 

For Time tables, spuce in Sleeping Cars, or infor 
mation of any kind call'on any Ticke ‘Agent of the Oom 
pany or address 

J. R, WATSON, ‘a 
Gen’l. Pass. Agent, 





Boston, Mass. 
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